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FRE£DOM. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


We are not free: Freedom doth not consist 

In musing with our faces toward the Past, 

While petty cares and crawling interests 
twist 

Their spider-threads about us, which at last 

Grow strong as iron chains to cramp and 
bind 

In formal narrowness heart, soul, and mind. 

Freedom is recreated year by year, 

In hearts wide open on the Godward side, 

In souls calm-cadenced as the whirling 
sphere, 

In minds that sway the future like a tide. 

No broadest creeds can hold her, and no 
codes ; 

She chooses men for her august abodes, 

Building them fair and fronting to the dawn ; 

Yet when we seek her, we but find a few 

Light footprints, leading mornward through 
the dew: 

Before the day had risen, she was gone. 

And we must follow: swiftly runs she on, 

And, if our steps should slacken in despair, 

Half turns her face, half smiles through 
golden hair, 

Forever yielding, never wholly won. 


_—-_ 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In the U. S. Senate a petition has been 
presented by Senator Pettigrew from the 
South Dakota W. S. A., asking that upon 
whatever terms suffrage is extended to 
the men of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Philippines, it may be granted to women 
ou the same; and also asking for the sub- 
mission of a 16th Amendment forbidding 
disfranchisement on account of sex. 





—- 


The following resolution was passed by 
the Board of Trade of Washington, D. C., 
on Jan. 19, with but one opposing voice: 


Whereas, The National American Woman 
Suffrage Association will convene in this city 
on the 8th proximo: 

Resolved, That the Washington Board of 
Trade heartily recommend to the people of 
the District of Columbia that they extend to 
the visiting delegates to that convention 
such generous entertainment as will do jus- 
tice to the reputation of its residents for 
whole-hearted hospitality. 





Senator Grady’s resolution, designed to 
shut off the consideration of equal suf- 
frage at this session of the New York 
Legislature, is unusual if not unprece- 
dented, and is justly scored by Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake in another column. Yet 
it is a cause for amusement quite as 
much as for indignation. It is as if the 
unjust judge had got up early some morn- 
ing and solemnly resolved that in his 
opinion the importunate widow ought not 
to take up any of his time that day. The 





question naturally arises, How is he 
going to help it? ‘‘Unsettled questions 
have no mercy upon the repose of na- 
tions.’’ The very day after Senator Grady 
offered his resolution, a more progressive 
Senator introduced a woman suffrage bill, 





Some fifty years ago, another unsettled 
question was taking up the time of Legis- 
latures; and another belated politician 
proposed that further petitions on that 
subject be not received or considered. 
But a deep and angry howl went up 
against this interference witu the right 
of petition on the part of American citi- 
zens. The fine old antislavery poet, Pier. 
pont, in stirring verse, reminded the peo- 
ple that there was one thing which even 
the Sultan of Turkey did not dare to do, 
and that was to refuse his subjects their 
immemorial right of presenting supplica- 
tions tohim. This right belonged even 
to widows and other poor women—the 
weakest and most despised part of the 
Moslem population. Christian women 
probably did not count. After describing 
that terrible Sultan who distinguished 
himself by the slaughter of his own Janis- 
saries, Pierpont continued: 

Yet will he from his saddle stoop— 

I've seen him, in his palace yard — 

To take petitions from a troop 

Of women who, behind his guard, 


Came up, their several suits to press, 
To state their wrongs, and ask redress. 


And he must hear them. He may grant, 
Or may deny; but hear he must. 

Were his Seven Towers all adamant, 
They'd soon be leveled with the dust, 

And ‘‘public feeling’? make short work, 

Should he not hear them, of the Turk. 


-_- 





New York women pay taxes upon many 
million dollars’ worth of property. Some 
of the State’s most public-spirited and 
beloved women tax-payers, including Miss 
Helen Gould, are known to favor the bill 
to let tax-paying women vote on questions 
of municipal taxation, Senator Grady’s 
action in trying to choke off considera- 
tion of their request is peculiarly unhand- 
some in view of the fact that his salary is 
paid in part out of women’s taxes, and 
that the very capitol in which bis ex- 
traordinary resolution was offered has 
been built largely with tax money levied 
on the property of women. 





mijibion 

But free discussion always helps the 
right side, so it is natural that the op- 
ponents should wish to smother con- 
sideration of the question, and that Mrs. 
W. W. Crannell, secretary of the Anti- 
Suffrage Association, should publish a 
letter thanking Senator Grady. The 
reason she gives, however, is peculiar. 
She says that if the bill passes, a man 
who has put his property in his wife’s 
name will lose his vote. A man who 
transfers his property to his wife in order 
to dodge his creditors deserves to lose 
his vote; and it is seldom that any one 
transfers the whole of his taxable pro- 
perty for any other reason. 


~ - — = 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


At the last meeting of the Brighthelm- 
stone Club of Allston, Mass., Mrs. Eliza- 
beth L, Tuttle, assistant probation officer 
of the Municipal Court of Boston, spoke 
on ‘Probation Courts.’’ She outlined the 
work of the probation officer. It was vol- 
upnteer work until 1878, when the law 
authorized the appointing of a probation 
officer. 

The studies of bird life, in which vari- 
ous women’s clubs are interested, will 
doubtless aid to some extent the move- 
ment against the slaughter of birds for 
millinery purposes. The Woman’s Club 
of Watertown, Mass., recently listened to 
a talk on birds by Miss Agnes Learned, 
who has made them a loving study, and 
learned the varieties of character among 
them. By the use of colored plates and 
specimens of nests, and by skilful imita- 
tion of bird notes, she introduced her 
favorites to the audience. Miss Marion 
Hubbard, of the zoélogical department of 
Wellesley College, recently addressed the 
Wellesley Hills Woman’s Club on ‘The 
Migratiun of Birds,’’ She showed by 
charts and maps the routes followed by 
the different families of birds each season. 
She was heard with great interest, and 
many questions were asked her concern- 
ing bird life, especially by the High School 
pupils, who were guests of the club. 

Another college woman, Miss Mary E. 
Trueblood, read a paper before the Wom- 
en’s Club of Lynn, on the school of house- 
keeping maintained by the Boston Wo- 
man’s Educational and Industrial Union. 





Miss Trueblood is a graduate of Smith 
College, and more recently of the school 
of housekeeping, where she took the em- 
ployers’ course, She gave an outline of 
the school’s work, from the standpoint of 
the young woman well equipped to study 
sanitation, chemistry of foods, economics, 
expenditure proportioned to income, and 
kindred subjects. 

Miss Claribel Gilman has just finished 
with a class at the Woman’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of this city, on the 
life and history of plants. On Feb. 7 she 
will open a new course there on spring 
plants and our native wild flowers, Miss 
Gilman's work along this line is unique, 
and is to be heartily commended to wom- 
en’s clubs. 

At the annual meeting of the Floral 
Emblem Society it was announced that at 
this session of the Legislature Mr. Louis 
Prang will try to secure the passage of a 
bill making the mayflower the State 
flower of Massachusetts. 


The Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution will hold their annual “Continental 
Congress’’ in Washington, D. C., Feb. 
19-24. 

A petition is being circulated among 
influential bodies of women in Colorado 
requesting that the State capitol commis- 
sioners select as one of the portraits to 
adorn the dome of the State House that of 
Mrs. Mary F. Shields. Mrs. Shields went 
to Colorado Springs in 1872, when that 
city was but one year old. If nota pioneer 
in the strictest sense of the word, yet 
she was preéminently a pioneer in the 
cause of “Justice, Not Privileges,” for 
Colorado women, as she unceasingly 
travelled over the State as an early organ- 
izer of equal suffrage associations, and 
also ably championed important bills, 
since enacted into laws, notably that re- 
lating to the protection of girls. Mrs. 
Shields was president of the first literary 
society organized at Colorado Springs. 


The Louisiana State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs was lately organized at 
Shreveport, La. The organization meet- 
ing was most interesting, and brought to- 
gether the principal! leaders of the wom- 
en’sclub movement throughout the State, 
Twelve women's clubs were represented, 
and officers were elected as _ follows: 
President, Mrs, James M, Foster, of the 
Hypatia Club, Shreveport; first vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Marion Brown, of the Woman’s 
Club, New Orleans; second vice-president, 
Mrs. L. C. Kinney, of the Review Club, 
Lake Charles; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Amanda Taylor, of the Literary Club, 
Ruston; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Agnes Morris, of the Lesche Club, Natch- 
itoches; treasurer, Mrs, Camille Brea- 
zeale, of the Lesche Club, Natchitoches; 
auditor, Mrs. McGoldrich, of the Oak 
Leaf Club, Coushatta, 

Miss Kate Friend, a young club woman 
of Waco, Tex., has won a prize offered by 
New York judges for the most fitting 
analysis of ‘King Lear.’’ There are two 
organizations in Europe and America 
which have for their object the close study 
of Shakespeare. The organ of the Amer- 
ican club is the Shakespearean Magazine. 
Letters were sent out some time ago ad- 
dressed to admirers and students of the 
master poet, inviting papers on the sub- 
ject given, for the annual prize and the 
honor of being the American delegate to 
the gathering of the two societies at 
Stratford-on-Avon. All expenses of the 
successful candidate, from the moment of 
leaving home till his or her return more 
than ninety days after, stays in London, 
Scotland, and other noted points included, 
were to be covered by the New York So- 
ciety. Miss Friend, who had conducted a 
Shakespeare class, and had been devoted 
to his plays from her childhood, received 
the staggering questions, answered them 
after her own fashion, and to ber surprise 
was the successful contestant. One of 
the questions was: ‘‘Give an expression as 
to certain customs of the ancient Britons 
at the period Lear is supposed to have 
ruled—500 to 600 years before Christ.” 
Miss Friend had no public library to draw 
upon, and in order to master this she 
translated all that Cesar has told in his 
history of what he saw and heard in Brit- 
ain, of the legendary lore and traditions 
the natives imparted to their Roman con- 
querors. Her disquisition contained 271 
pages of legal cap in her own handwrit- 
ing. Miss Friend is the literary and dra- 
matic editor of Artesia of Waco. 


A district Democratic Woman's Club of 
Denver is making a study of parliamen- 
tary law and political and social science. 

F. M. A. 





HEROIC STRUGGLE OF RUSSIAN WOMEN 


In the frightful narrative of govern 
ment cruelties in Russia which began 
about 1862, during the latter years of 
Alexander II, and continued unabated for 
thirty years, one chapter sheds sunshine 
upon a background of horrors. This is 
the struggle of the young Russian women 
for higher education as a means of pro- 
moting social progress. Prince Kropotkin 
says, in his lately published “‘Memoirs of 
a Revolutionist :”’ 

“The only bright point which I saw in 
the life of St. Petersburg on my return 
from Siberia was the movement going on 
amongst the youth of both sexes. It was 
carried on quite openly by our women for 
obtaining access to higher education. St. 
Petersburg was its main centre. 

“Every afternoon the young wife of my 
brother, on her return from the women’s 
pedagogical courses which she followed 
had something new to tell us about the 
animation which prevailed there. Schemes 
were laid for opening a medical academy 
and universities for women. Debates 
upon schools or upon different methods 
of education were organized in connection 
with the courses, and hundreds of women 
took a passionate interest in these ques- 
tions, discussing them over and over again 
in private. Societies of translators, pub- 
lishers, printers, and bookbinders were 
started in order that work might be pro- 
vided for the poorest members of the 
sisterhood, who flocked to St. Petersburg 
ready to do any sort of work, only to live 
in the hope that they too would some day 
have their share of higher education. A 
vigorous, exuberant life reigned in those 
feminine centres, in striking contrast with 
what I met elsewhere. 

“Since the government had shown its 
determined intention not to admit women 
to the existing universities, they had 
directed all their efforts toward opening 
universities of their own. They were 
told at the ministry of education that the 
girls who had passed through the girls’ 
gymnasia (the high schools) were not pre- 
pared to follow university lectures. ‘Very 
well,’ they replied, ‘permit us to open in- 
termediate courses preparatory to the 
university, and impose on us any pro- 
gramme you like, Weask nogrants from 
the State. Only give us permission and it 
will be done.’ Of course the permission 
was not given. 

“Then they started private courses and 
drawing-room lectures in all parts of St. 
Petersburg. Many university professors 
in sympathy with the new movement 
volunteered to give lectures. Poor men 
themselves, they warned the organizers 
that any mention of remuneration would 
be taken as a personal offence, Natural 
science excursions used to be made every 
summer in the neighborhood of St, Peters- 
burg under the guidance of university 
professors, and women constituted the 
bulk of the excursionists. In the courses 
for midwives, they forced the professors 
to treat each subject in afar more exhaus. 
tive way than was required by the pro- 
gramme, or to open additional courses. 
They took advantage of every possibility, 
of every breach in the fortress, to storm it. 
They gained admission to the anatomical 
laboratory of old Dr. Gruber, and by their 
admirable work they won this enthusiast 
of anatomy entirely to their side. If they 
learned that a professor had no objec. 
tion to letting them work in his laboratory 
on Sundays and at night on week days, 
they took advantage of the opportunity. 

“At last, notwithstanding all the opposi- 
tion of the ministry, they opened the in- 
termediate courses, only giving them the 
name of “pedagogical” courses. Was it 
possible, indeed, to forbid future mothers 
studying the methods of education? But 
as the methods of teaching botany or 
mathematics could not be taught in the 
abstract, botany, mathematics, and the 
rest were soon introduced into the cur- 
riculum of the pedagogical courses, which 
became preparatory for the university. 

“Step by step, the women thus widened 
their rights. As soon as it became known 
that at some German university a certain 
professor might open his lecture room to 
a few women, they knocked at his door 
and were admitted. They studied law 
and history at Heidelberg, and mathemat- 
ics at Berlin. At Zurich more than a 
hundred girls worked in the university 
and the polytechnicum. There they won 
something more valuable than the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine; they won the esteem 
of the most learned professors, who ex- 
pressed it publicly several times. When 

(Concluded on page 26.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss ELIse FARREL, of Ansonia, Conn., 
a college graduate, and the daughter of 
a millionaire, is acting as stenographer 
and type-writerin her father’s office, in 
order to learn business methods, 





Mrs. F. C. pe SuMICcHRAST, wife of the 
French professor at Harvard, has started 
the ** Harvard Relief Fund,"’ for the desti- 
tute wives and children of British soldiers 
killed in the South African war. In view 
of the hereditary hostility between France 
and England, this action seems strange; 
but Mrs. de Sumichrast is an English- 
woman, and her husband is not a French- 
man, but the son of an Hungarian noble. 
She has been aided in getting subscrip- 
tions by several professors who came to 
Harvard from England and Canada, and 
a considerable sum has already been 
raised, 

Miss Susan B. ANTHONY has given out 
for publication the following statement as 
to her resignation of the presidency of 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association at the coming convention in 
Washington: ‘My determination not to 
accept the presidency again is unalter- 
able. I do not mean to do less work, 
whether of brain or body; but as the 
responsibility of managing the Associa- 
tion has already largely fallen on the 
young women, it is only fair that they 
should have the credit of what they do, 
and of the responsibility they undertake 
before all the world. The position is one 
of the gravest responsibility and the hard- 
est work, such as only those who have 
had experience in running the machinery 
of a large association can comprehend. 
Since no salary is attached to the office, 
the president must possess not only talent 
and ability, but the means and freedom 
to travel about as occasion demands.”’ 


Mrs. HELEN H. GARDENER has been 
reading Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s 
volume of reminiscences, ‘Eighty Years 
and More,” and is greatly pleased with it. 
She writes: ‘My husband and I have just 
been reading it aloud to each other, and 
we are both charmed by its style, and 
deeply interested in its substance. Its 
steady flow of wit and gentle sarcasm is 
delightful. In all the years I have known 
and loved her, it has been a wonder to 
me how she has ‘kept sweet’—has not 
been soured by the long struggle for 
women’s freedom. It is all made clear in 
this book. She was saved by her keen 
sense of humor and her native wit—two 
of the greatest of blessings. I have some- 
times said, when oppressed by the sorrows 
and wrongs of the world, that had I not 
inherited a sense of humor I should long 
since have gone insane. For, with a lively 
imagination, those of us who see and feel 
the woes of those who suffer the worst 
cruelties of the world—which we daily 
seem to be a part of—we could not bear it 
if it were not for that other side of our 
natures, that safety-valve of sensitive 
souls, a sense of humor. That has kept 
Mrs, Stanton sane and sweet through all 
these years of contest.”’ 

Miss KATE GoRDON, president of the 
Women’s Sewerage and Drainage League 
of New Orleans, will be one of the speak- 
ers at the coming National Suffrage Con- 
vention in Washington. Miss Gordon has 
had a vivid and practical object-lesson on 
the need of woman’s ballot. New Orleans 
has long been almost the only city of its 
size without a regular system of sewer- 
age. Again and again it has been the 
gate through which yellow fever has 
entered the South. Every effort to levy 
a special tax for sewerage failed, through 
the apathy or opposition of the male tax- 
payers. In 1898 Louisiana gave tax- 
paying women the right to vote on ques- 
tions of taxation. By the help of the 
women of New Orleans, the signatures of 
a sufficient number of tax payers were 
secured to authorize the holding of a 
special election to decide the question of 
levying a tax to provide the city with 
sewerage, drainage, and a pure water 
supply. The women, by their werk, 
their enthusiasm and their votes, carried 
the day for improved sanitation. All the 
New Orleans papers agreed that the 
result was due to them. But soon after 
came the regular city election, at which 
the women could not vote, and a reac- 
tionary city government was elected, 
opposed to sewerage, drainage, pure 
water, and all reforms. Thus the women’s 
previous labors were largely made fruit- 
less. Miss Gordon is now able to give 
her Northern sisters points on equal suf- 





frage. 
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(Concluded from First Page.) 

I came to Zurich in 1872, and became ac- 
quainted with some of the students, I was 
astonished to see quite young girls who 
were studying at the polytechnicum, solv- 
ing intricate problems of the theory of heat 
with the aid of the differential calculus as 
easily as if they bad had years of math 
ematical training. One of the Russian 
girls who studied mathematics under 
Wierstrass at Berlin, Sophie Kovalesky, 
became a mathematican of high repute, 
and was offered a professorship at Stock- 
holm. She was, | believe, the first woman 
in our century to hold a professorship in 
a university for men, She was so young 
that in Sweden no one wanted to call her 
by anything but her diminutive name of 
Sonya. 

**In spite of the open hatred of Alexan- 
der II, for educated women (when he met 
in his walks a girl wearing spectacles and 
a round Garibaldian cap, he began to 
tremble, thinking that she must be a 
Nihilist bent on shooting at him)—in spite 
of the bitter opposition of the state police, 
who represented every woman student as 
a revolutionist, in spite of the thunders 
and the vile accusations which Katkoff 
directed against the whole movement in 
every number of his venomous Gazette— 
the women succeeded in the teeth of the 
government in opening a series of educa- 
tional institutions. When several of them 
had obtained medical degrees abroad, 
they forced the government in 1872 to let 
them open a medical academy with their 
own private means. And when the Rus- 
sian women were recalled from Zurich to 
prevent their intercourse with the revo- 
lutionist refugees, they forced the gov- 
ernment to let them open in Russia four 
universities of their own, which.soon had 
nearly a thousand pupils. It seems al- 
most incredible, but it is a fact, that not- 
withstanding all the persecutions which 
the Women’s Medical Academy had to 
live through, and its temporary closure, 
there are now in Russia more than 670 
women practising as physicians. 

“It was certainly a grand movement, 
astounding in its success and instructive 
in a high degree. Above all, it was 
through the unlimited devotion of a mass 
of women in all possible capacities that 
they gained their successes, They had al- 
ready worked as Sisters of Charity during 
the Crimean War; asa organizers of schools 
later on; as the most devoted school mis- 
tresses in the villages; as educated mid- 
wives and doctors’ assistants among the 
peasants. They went afterwards as nurses 
and doctors inthe fever stricken hospitals 
during the Turkish war of 1878, and won 
the admiration of the military com- 
manders and of Alexander II. himself. I 
know two ladies, both very eagerly 
‘wanted’ by the state police, who served 
as nurses during the war under assumed 
names, guaranteed by false passports. 
One of them, the greater ‘criminal’ of the 
two, who had taken a prominent part in 
my escape, was even appointed head nurse 
of a large hospital for wounded soldiers, 
while her friend nearly died of typhoid 
fever. In short, women took any posi- 
tion, no matter how low in the social 
scale and no matter what privations it in- 
volved, if only they could in any way be 
useful to the people—not a few of them, 
but hundreds and thousands. They have 
conquered their rights in the true sense of 
the word. 

“Another feature of this movement was 
that in it the chasm between two genera- 
tions—the older and the younger sisters 
—did not exist, or at least it was bridged 
over. Those who were the leaders of the 
movement in its origin never broke the 
link which connected them with their 
younger sisters, even though the latter 
were far more advanced in their ideals 
than the older women were. 

“They pursued their aims in the higher 
spheres; they kept entirely aloof from 
political agitation; but they never com- 
mitted the fault of forgetting that their 
true force was in the masses of younger 
women, of whom a great number finally 
joined the radical or revolutionary circles. 
These leaders were correctness itself,—I 
considered them too correct; but they did 
not break with those younger students 
who went about as typical Nihilists, with 
short cropped hair, disdaining crinoline, 
and betraying their democratic spirit in 
all their behavior. The leaders did not 
mix with them, and occasionally there 
was friction, but they never repudiated 
them—a great thing in those times of 
madly raging persecutions, 

“They seemed to say to the younger and 
more democratic people, ‘We shall wear 
our velvetdresses and chignons, because 
we have to deal with fools who see in a vel- 
vet dress and chignon the tokens of politi- 
cal respectability; but you, girls, remain 
free in your tastes and _ inclinations.’ 
When the women who studied at Zurich 
were ordered by the Russian government 
to return, these correct ladies did not 
turn against the rebels. They simply said 
to the government, ‘You don’t like it? 





Well, then, open women’s universities at 
home; otherwise our girls will go abroad 
in greater numbers, and of course will 
enter into relations with the political 
refugees.’ When they were reproached 
with breeding revolutionists, and were 
menaced with the closing of their acad- 
emy and universities, they retorted, ‘Yes, 
many students become revolutionists, but 
is that a reason for closing all universi- 
ties?’ How few political leaders have the 
moral courage not to turn against the 
more advanced wing of their own party! 

“The real secret of their wise and suc 
cessful attitude was that none of the 
women who were the soul of that move- 
ment were mere feminists, desirous to get 
their share of the privileged positions in 
society and the State. Far from that. 
The sympathies of most of them went 
with the masses. I remember the lively 
part which Miss Stisova, the veteran 
leader of the agitation, took in the Sun- 
day schools in 1861, the friendships she 
and her friends made among the factory 
girls, the interest they manifested in the 
hard life of these girls outside the school, 
the fights they fought against their greedy 
employers. I recall the keen interest 
which the women showed, at their peda 
gogical courses, in the village schools, 
and in the work of those few who, like 
Baron Korff, were permitted for some 
time to do something in that direction, 
and the social spirit which permeated 
those courses. The rights they strove 
for—both the leaders and the great bulk 
of the women—were not only the indi- 
vidual right to higher instruction, but 
more, far more, the right to be useful 
workers among the people, the masses, 
This is why they succeeded to such an 
extent.”’ 
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WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

With the first issue of the year, The 
Universalist Leader appeared in a new 
and improved form, and with a firm belief 
in a great “forward movement” for its 
faith, entered ‘upon a larger life.” One 
of the terse announcements in its busi- 
ness-like prospectus is: ‘Our paper is a 
Universalist paper, and proposes to stick 
to its own business,”’ ‘That it makes giv- 
ing due credit to the women workers of 
the Universalist church a part of its busi- 
ness is clear to all who read it, thereby 
justifying its further assertion that itis a 
paper “for the whole chureh.’’ The 
Leader is published in Boston at two 
dollars a year, Its editor, Rev. Frederick 
A. Bisbee, D. D., is a near neighbor of the 
editors of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL in Dor- 
chester. 

The Sunny South of Atlanta, Ga., which 
has been a popular weekly for twenty-four 
years, donned a new dress in December 
and appeared as a monthly literary maga- 
zine. Its list of contributors includes a 
number of well-known Southern writers. 
One of its many attractive features is a 
serial story by Mrs. Mary E. Bryan, who, 
before she became famous as a novelist 
and poet, was associate editor of the 
Sunny South. Mrs. Carrie 5S. Mahoney, a 
promising young writer who has been 
connected with the paper for a year past, 
continues with it in its new form as 
editor-in-chief of the woman’s department 
and literary review columns. Mrs. Ma- 
honey also writes articles and sketches, 
which add greatiy to the interest and 
value of the magazine. F. M. A. 


-_-—-_ 


PRESS PUINTS. 

In Chicago, a number of girls in a fac- 
tory refused to work because the men 
working with them were paid less than 
themselves. They demanded an advance 
for the men, but nothing on their own 
account. They won the day, and the men 
are happy and thankful, It was, no 
doubt, a generous act, but it gives room 
for thought as to which sex is to be pro- 
tected in the coming century.—Baltimore 
American. 

New Gloucester (Maine) Grange, at a 
well attended meeting recently, con- 
sidered the interest a wife should take 
in her husband’s business. The opinion 
seemed to be that her interest should be 
large. Two business heads are better 
than one, and when there is no conflict 
of opinion more can be accomplished if 
the two pull together than if one pulls 
alone. In the middle rank in life the 
husband and wife find life a struggle for 
a home and for a competence. Both 
should be interested, both should know 
at all times how the battle is going.— New 
England Farmer. 

That was a fine bit of insight in lan 
Maclaren which led him to see and to 
describe the process of ‘‘being coarsened 
and deadened by the present world.” 
Who is not aware, as time goes on, that 
his youthful ideals are robbed of their 
lustre, and that a certain spirit of con- 
formity has come in, and that a cynical 
smile overspreads his soul, if not his 
face, when visions are painted by the 
yet unspoiled? Alas for him who sur- 





renders to this invisible prince of the 


powers of the air, and lets himself down 
to “cold hard facts!’ Such a man is like 
a lute that is rifted or a rose that has lost 
its fragrance. We must fight for our 
divine birthright; we must not let the 
world smother the spirit. Itis better to 
lose the world and keep this than lose 
this and gain the world.— Universalist 
Leader. 

In spite of the croakers, there is abun- 
dant evidence that the world is better now 
than it ever was before. From the man- 
ner in which vice and crimes are flaunted 
in our faces by the press, we are apt to 
draw an opposite conclusion, which, how- 
ever, is not justified by the facts. More 
publicity is now given to the wicked and 
their ways than ever before; but we 
should not conclude from that circum- 
stance that vice and crime are on the in- 
crease, If the enterprising daily papers 
would be as energetic in publishing the 
good news as they are in searching out 
the bad—the low-grade, sensational, so- 
called news—they would cause the present 
to look much brighter and the future 
more promising for the betterment of 
mankind. There ought to be a law pro- 
hibiting the publishing of such vile stuff 
as some inconsiderate papers esteem as a 
“scoop” on their more decent contem- 
poraries,—St. Louis (Mo.) Christian Ad- 
vocate, 





—_ 


THE NEW BEATITUDES. 





Rev. Moncure D. Conway, contemplat- 
ing the action of the British toward the 
Boers in South Africa, and that of the 
Americans toward the Filipinos in Luzon, 
has been reading the Beatitudes with fine 
new spectacles bought from “Chauvin, 
Jingo & Co., Opticians to the Army.” 
They are as follows: 

Blessed are the big guns and their 
blessed lydite children, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are nations that make many 
mourn, if thereby themselves can be 
made supreme, 

Blessed are the aggressive, for they 
shall inherit the earth. 

Blessed are they that do hunger and 
thirst after gore, for they are likely to 
have their fill of it. 

Blessed are the unmerciful, for they can 
enjoy the gore without unpleasant qualms, 

Blessed are the purely heartless, for 
they shall watch the God of Battles make 
brilliant movements, at a convenient dis- 
tance. 

Blessed are the peace-breakers, for they 
are the favorite sons of lah Jingo. 

Blessed are they that persecute men for 
their righteousness, and denounce them 
as unpatriotic, for so always should be 
persecuted the pestiferous prophets of 
peace, when rulers want war. 

Ye are the saltpetre of the earth. 

— —_—- 

LEAD AND ZINC MINING BY WOMEN. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Since statutes and custom: have liber- 
ated the brain and hand of woman, she 
has entered every sphere of usefulness 
and enterprise. It is but recently, how- 
ever, that she has attempted to make war 
upon the treasures of old Mother Earth, 
and wrest from her the wealth hidden in 
her bosom. Mining has been considered 
the business only of the sterner sex. 
Women are now becoming largely inter- 
ested in mining in all sections of the min- 
eral districts. Klondike has had its few 
women who have braved the hardships of 
the frozen zone, and they have succeeded 
quite as well as many men who have tried 
their luck in this hazardous camp. But 
the lead and zine mining section of south- 
western Missouri records the most re- 
markable successes by women in mining. 

This ‘Joplin District,” as it is known, 
produces three-fourths of all the lead and 
zinc made in the United States, and 
twenty per cent. of the output of the 
world, The increased demand for zinc 
through the growing uses of electricity 
and the cyanide process of resolving gold, 
and the greater demand for lead in the 
plumbing of buildings and the modern 
appliances of war, are so great that these 
metals must command a high market 
price for many years to come, for the 
demand is now greater than the ability of 
the known mines to produce, It is pro- 
posed to make zine shingles for roofing 
purposes, as this country is in great need 
of some good and durable roofing; rolling 
mills are already contemplated, and com- 
panies are formed for manufacturing this 
commodity in vast quantities. When 
this is done the mines will be worked to 
their greatest capacity, and there seems 
no probability of diminished prices for 
many years to come, 

The output of this district for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1899, is valued at 
twelve million dollars. The city of Joplin, 
with its 35,000 people, is made up of 
beautiful homes and large business enter- 
prises. Its people are as retined as in any 
city of its size in the country. Its miners, 
even those who delve in the ground, are 





an unusually quiet, genteel class of work- 
men. It is unlike many other “mining 
camps’’ in this particular. This enables 
women to engage in opening and manag- 
ing mines with small annoyance, and ac- 
counts, in some degree, for the number of 
successful women miners and investors. 
It requires less capital than gold or silver 
mining; many small operators are enabled 
to do business with very small capital; 
many men have made a fortune with pick 
and shovel; but the best promise for suc- 
cess comes from companies, often made 
up of a score or more small investors, 
who combine with a capital of from 
$10,000 to $100,000 and prospect, develop, 
and sell their prospects to those with 
ample capital to erect mills and fully 
develop the properties that the lucky 
prospector has found. 

The conditions of lead and zinc mining 
are unique. The average depth of shafts 
is less than 125 feet, and rich deposits of 
ore are often found at depths not exceed. 
ing fifty feet. The process is first to lease 
land, which can be done for the prospec- 
tive royalty to the land-owner. Then a 
drill is set at work seeking “shines,”’ as 
the appearance of the metals in the dirt 
brought up in the drill is called; these 
drillings show the real prospect of the 
ores; the shaft is sunk on no guess-work; 
if the drill strikes a promising prospect, 
then the shaft is sunk. From the bottom 
of this, drifts upon the ore are followed 
into the depths of Mother Earth so far as 
she is pleased to give signs of mineral 
wealth. A mill, costing from five to ten 
thousand dollars, is the next step in de- 
velopment, when the work is in full pro- 
ducing state. 

The small amount of capital and time 
required to develop these mines make 
mining especially adapted to women, 
young men, and men of small means. I 
cite afew examples. A friend living in 
Chicago, having raised her family, pined 
for occupation and an outdoor life. Her 
health, as well as her financial condition, 
demanded she do something. She had 
visited the Joplin District, and became 
fascinated with what she saw. She had 
no capital, She presented the possibili- 
ties of good returns for investments in 
this district to friends who furnished her 
with $5,000. She took quarters at the best 
hotel in Joplin, leased mineral lands on a 
royalty, employed men with drills to seek 
ore, paying $1.25 per foot for the work. 
She has been so fo: tunate in finding ore 
that many superstitious men thivk her a 
mining mascot, and she is often sought to 
advise where prospectors shall set their 
drills, though she claims no special divina- 
tion on these subjects. Out of seventeen 
drill holes she has sunk, she has found 
rich prospects in fifteen, She has two 
mines, for which she can take at any time 
$100,000, and her property is valued at 
$250,000 in return for her small amount of 
capital and eighteen months of time ex- 
pended. 

It is seldom, however, that so much 
good fortune comes to one in so shorta 
time. This circumstance only shows the 
possibilities of this industry. Another 
friend invested $5,000 .and two years’ 
work, and her income from a single mine 
is $1,000 per month, net. A few women 
often band together, put up a few thou- 
sand dollars, with which they ‘*prospect”’ 
until they tind ore, sell the prospect, and 
in this way make large dividends. Others 
deal in lead and zine stocks with great 
success. Stocks in a reliable, properly 
managed company are desirable invest- 
ments; most of them guarantee not less 
than 6 per cent. annual interest, payable 
quarterly, and it is usual that this guar 
anty is augmented to twenty or twenty-five 
per cent. annually, Much care should be 
exercised in finding out the reliability of 
these companies, for all that use printer’s 
ink copiously are not to be trusted. Some 
of them are organized on promises and 
wind instead of producing properties and 
paid-up capital stock, Again, great cau- 
tion must be exercised in dealing with 
professional ‘‘promoters,” who are nu- 
merous in the mining district. The keen 
insight most women dave into human 
character makes them pretty good judges 
of this ubiquitous personage, and he 
more often fails in trapping women than 
he does men into investing in worked out 
mines and worthless leases, in which he 
has the business interest of a large com- 
mission for working off such properties 
on “tenderfeet,’’ as new-comers are called 
in the district. But there are a score of 
reliable and trustworthy promoters whose 
advice any woman would be safe in fol- 
lowing. 

During a recent visit to Joplin I meta 
woman who is totally blind going around 
to ‘see mines’’ and make purchases. She 
would go down in a shaft, follow the drift 
of ore with the tips of her fingers along 
the walls, and, so sensitive was her touch, 
she could tell the difference between lead 
and zine and rock as correctly as if she 
had good eyes and a miner’s lamp to 
guide her. The promoter who was show- 
ing her around told me she knew as much 
about mines when she was through “‘see- 





ing’’ as any one with both eyes, and was 
as judicious in her purchases, and that she 
was one of the most brilliant business 
women he had ever met. She is a success- 
ful lawyer in a Western city. I doubtifa 
blind male lawyer would attempt to ‘‘see 
mines” under such circumstances, 

Now that so many men and women are 
looking for investments and paying occu- 
pation, I know of nothing better than to 
band together, make up a small amount 
of working capital, select some level- 
headed woman as manager, send her to 
the Joplin district, and let her reap the 
rich returns there awaiting small capital 
and enterprise. 

If mills are erected, while the manager 
may be a woman, young men will be de- 
manded and employed in various ways, 
for a fully equipped mill requires about 
forty men to run it, Many mining projects 
are promoted from one town, the mine 
taking the name of the town represented, 

Women are gladly welcomed in the field 
by all classes of business men throughout 
the district, their business career is made 
agreeable, and there is no hint that they 
“are out of their sphere.” It is a busi- 
ness in which women are succeeding in 
all its departments, whether ‘‘prospect- 
ing,” “milling,” or handling stocks, quite 
as well as men succeed, and the near future 
will doubtless see increasing numbers en- 
gaging in lead and zinc mining in this 
interesting section. HerLen M. GouGar, 

La Fayette, Ind. 
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WOMEN'S N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
BY EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D. 

The New York Infirmary for Women 
and Children, on Stuyvesant Square, has 
just issued its forty sixth annual report, 
showing nearly half a century of work in 
the city. It was incorporated in 1854, for 
the following objects: 

(1) To afford poor women the opportu- 
nity of consulting women physicians. 
(2) To afford facilities for the practical 
study of medicine by women, (3) To 
train purses. 

It was, therefore, the first institution 
established by women physicians as a 
charity for poor women and as a practical 
school for women students, 


There was need for such a hospital cen- 


tre. There were already two medical col- 
leges for women, in Boston and Philadel- 
phia, But it was the day of small things; 
the schools were small and struggling, 
absolutely without hospital facilities, and 
their students were rigidly excluded from 
all public hospitals and dispensaries. 

Regarding the hospital as the founda- 
tion of medical education, the first effort 
of the New York workers was to establish 
a hospital. The infirmary began as a 
small dispensary, and it was not until 
1857 thatits house department was opened 
at No. 64 Bleecker Street. 

On May 1, 1857, three young women 
physicians and about a dozen friends and 
trustees were gathered in the old-fash- 
ioned drawing-room, now converted intoa 
sunny, cheerful ward, with eight white 
beds, to initiate the new effort. The senior 
physician, Dr, Elizabeth Blackwell, read a 
statement as to the objects of the effort 
and the work already done to accomplish 
this small result, While she was reading 
a young man entered, dusty from the rail- 
road, with his valise in his hand. It was 
the Rev. Dudley H. Tyng, of Philadelphia, 
who had come to speak at the opening, 
and finding himself belated, had hurried 
from the train to say a few words of cor- 
dial endorsement of the new effort. He 
was followed by Henry Ward Beecher, 
who had sat intently regarding Dr. Black- 
well as she spoke of the obstacles and dif- 
ficulties already experienced in this new 
departure, and who now, with quick, 
sympathetic insight, spoke to the point, 
recognizing the difficulties in the way, but 
assuring the young doctors that, hard as 
the way had been and would be, “and it 
would be hard,” they must never lose 
courage; that, slow as success might be, it 
must come in the end, for the principle of 
the work was a true one, and it must suc- 
ceed. 

It seems strange to recall the misfor- 
tunes and disasters which were predicted 
for so new an undertaking as a hospital 
run by women physicians. The trustees 
were assured that they would have no end 
of trouble with it. The neighbors would 
think it a disreputable house, and would 
complain of it. The women doctors would 
be rudely treated by the roughs in the 
poor neighborhoods where they visited, 
their death certificates would not be re- 
ceived by the city, they would have 
trouble with the patients, etc. In fact, it 
took some courage for the trustees to 
assume the responsibility for so novel an 
undertaking. But the trustees were men 
not easily disturbed. The late Charles 
Butler was the first president. The press 
was represented by Horace Greeley and 
Henry J. Raymona, Most of the others 
were friends, to whose approbation the 
independent action of women appealed. 

Fortunately, none of the troubles pre- 
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dicted wccurred. The institution was 


popular with the poor from the start. The | 


out practice for the first year numbered 
3,700. Assistant physicians and groups 
of students came from the women’s col- 
leges to reside in the infirmary for vary- 
ing periods to take part in the work. 
Classes for practical instruction were 
formed for their benefit, and gradually 
opportunities were found in other dispen- 
saries for them to see practice in their 
classes. 

After three years the house at No. 126 
Second Avenue was bought for the in- 
firmary, and here the work continued. 
Women came to the dispensary and to the 
infirmary from Brooklyn and 
places, sometimes from a considerable 
distance, because it was the only place 
where they could find women physicians. 
The practice of the infirmary extended in 
all directions, and all through the east 
side “the doctoring ladies of Second 
Avenue" became familiar and welcome, 

Although most of the physicians were 
young women, and the patients in the out 
practice lived often in the roughest quar- 
ters, aud were visited at night as well as 
by day, yet in all the years the practice 
was carried on, there was no instance of 
one of the physicians being treated with 
rudeness or annoyed on her night visits. 
Certainly it was not among the poor that 
women physicians were ever regarded as 
an objectionable novelty. 


The women physicians who did all this | 


early work of the infirmary are now scat- 
tered far and wide. Several women’s hos- 
pitals owe their origin to them, and they 


have done good work both at home and | 


abroad. 


As the number of women physicians in- | 


creased, and colleges were multiplied, it 
became evident that a New York college 
was needed. Several beginnings were 
made, but none of a satisfactory charac- 
ter. The special aim of thainfirmary was 
practical work, and its trustees were very 
unwilling to add another college to those 
already existing. They desired to obtain 
advanced opportunities for a small body 
of well-qualified students. For this pur- 
pose they endeavored to induce some one 
of the New York colleges to allow them to 
endow a limited number of scholarships 
for such students. None of the colleges 
was willing to entertain such a proposi- 
tion, however, and the infirmary was 
obliged to open its Medical School in 
1865. 

For thirty-four years the college ad- 
vanced steadily, keeping always in the van 
of progress. When Harvard took the lead 
in lengthening the college course, the In- 
firmary School followedits lead. Whenever 
any of the large schools, in response to the 
public sentiment of the profession, raised 
their requirements, either by lengthening 
their course or broadening their curricu- 
lum, the college followed upon the same 
lines, seeking always to ask the most pos- 
sible of its students and to give the most 
possiblein return. Its classes steadily in- 
creased, and it made its reputation among 
New York schools. 

In 1868 the institution moved to the site 
on Stuyvesant Square, now occupied by it. 
Here the infirmary found larger accommo- 
dation, and the college was provided with 
a convenient and well-equipped building. 
In 1898 the institution, which had always 
had hard work to meet its growing de- 


mands, seemed to have reached an un- | 


wontedly prosperous condition. Its build- 
ings were all paid for, it was free from 
debt, and one or two large donations en- 


abled it to make the beginning of an | 


endowment fund for the college. In the 
middle of the college year, the college 
building was totally destroyed by fire. 
This compelled the trustees to assume 
the burden of rebuilding the college. 
Aided by the alumnz and students, and 
by many friends, this was accomplished, 
and the college reopened the following 
year in a new, thoroughly equipped, fire- 
proof building, but burdened with a con- 
siderable debt. 

The following year came the announce- 
ment that Cornell University was to open 
its medical department in New York, and 
that, in accordance with its established 
policy, women students would be ad- 
mitted to its classes. This action on the 
part of Cornell meant an inimense step in 
advance for the medical education of 
women, It guaranteed to its students 
the prestige of a university degree and 
the large opportunities of a great city 





outside | 














school, both theoretical aud clinical, since 
its women students would be admitted to 
city hospitals, as they never would be 


|as the students of a purely woman's 
| 


school, 

It was soon decided that there was no 
longer need of a separate woman’s college 
in New York. For those students who 
prefer a separate school, there are re- 
spectable and well-established ones in 
Philadelphia and elsewhere. For the 
more ambitious students, Cornell and 
Johns Hopkins offer large opportunities. 
Acting upon this view, the college was 


| closed after the completion of the college 
| 


year, 1898-9. 

The closing of the college, however, by 
no means indicates that the work of the 
infirmary is ended. On the contrary, the 
two objects for which it was originally 
established—that of a woman’s medical 
charity for women, and that of a centre 
for the practical study of medicine by 
women—were pever so urgently needed 
as now. The increased facilities for ob- 
taining a medical education and a degree 
bring every year an increasing number of 
women into the profession, But the col- 
lege gives but half a medical education. 
Outside of and beyond it is the even more 
important Post-Graduate School, com- 
posed of the hospitals, dispensaries, medi- 
cal charities of all kinds, in which practi- 
cal skill is acquired. Every young grad- 


| uate eagerly seeks admission to this great 


field of instruction. While college oppor- 
tunities are now fairly open to women, 
they are still excluded from this great field 
of post-graduate work in the public chari- 
ties of the State and city. 

An act of the Legislature requires that 
there shall be one woman assistant physi- 
cian in every insane asylum, and two 
years ago the competitive examinations 
for resident physicians to the Infants’ 
Hospital on Randall’s Island were opened 
to women, With these exceptions, women 
are not eligible as resident or attending 
physicians to any medical institution in 
the State or city. Women can obtain the 
degree, but can take no part in the field 
of hospital work in which experience is 
gained and eminence achieved. 

No one but a physician can appreciate 
the immense advantage it is to the young 
physician to have charge of a hospital 
ward and be associated with others work- 
ing in different departments, instead of 
being restricted to the limited experience 
of slowly growing private practice. 

For hospital experience women are still 
mainly confined to the scattered hospitals 
founded by women. With the exception 
of asmall hommopathic hospital, the in- 
firmary is the only hospital in the State 
where women can obtain treatment by 
women physicians, and in which all the 
practice is conducted by women. 

What is needed now in New York isa 
hospital of 150 beds, with dispensary and 
out practice, with laboratories and library 
for scientific work in connection with the 
hospital, a centre for the medical work of 
women physicians, There is the same 


| need for women’s hospitals that there has 


been for women’s colleges. Without them 
women physicians will always remain in 
the background, for a college education 
alone will never enable them to achieve 
distinction. Women will undoubtedly be 
admitted hereafter to serve in our public 
charities, and take an active and success- 
ful part in them. But they will have first 
to prove their ability on their own ground, 
and the advance which has been made by 
their admission to Cornell and Johns 
Hopkins and the Western Universities 
makes more urgent the need for a corre- 
spondiag advance in their means for post- 
graduate work. 

For such an institution as is needed, the 
Infirmary possesses all the material. It 
has the college buildings, which only 
need remodelling to fit them for hospital 
use, the Wadleigh Laboratory, founded 
on an endowment by pupils of the late 
Miss Wadleigh as a memorial to her, the 
library with its Hitchcock endowment, 
and the anatomical rooms with their ar- 
rangements. It only requires that the 
buildings should be adapted to their new 
use, and that the institution should com- 
mand an interest sufficient to support the 
larger hospital, to make it an institution 
that would meet the present need, and 
carry on worthily the valuable work 
which the Infirmary and college have 
done for the last forty-six years. 

The Infirmary has always been able to 


STATE OF On10, CITY OF TOLEDO, } 8. 
Lucas County. 

Frank J. CHENEY makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cueney & Co., doing business in the City 
ot Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HunprRED Dovuars for each and every 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the used of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
| A. D. 1886. 
|. ioe 
| eet 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

F. J. Coenrty & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 








keep in the van of the movement for ad- 
vancing the medical education of women, 
It is believed that the interest that has 
enabled the little hospital of one ward to 
grow through these forty-three years until 
it has accomplished one phase of its work, 
will render it possible for it to take up 
successfully the advanced position and 
meet the new requirements called for by 
new conditions.—\N. Y. Evening Post. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


DOROTHY’S CRICKET. 


BY J. L. BRITTON, 

One day in November Dorothy and her 
mamma were raking up the leaves in the 
front yard. Dorothy had her little rake 
and was working busily, getting the leaves 
away from the house, when she found a 
large black cricket under the bay window. 
Dorothy’s tender little heart was stirred 
with pity, for it wasa cold day. 

‘Oh, mamma! here’sa dear little cricket. 
I’m afraid he is cold out here; please come 
and look at him. Can’t I take him into 
the house and keep him for a pet?” 

Dorothy is very fond of pets. She was 
so anxious to keep “‘the dear little thing” 
that mamma said she might take him in- 
to the house; and when mamma went in 
somewhat later she found Dot—this was 
the name Dorothy had given her new pet 
—housed in a white lace bag which 
Dorothy had found full of candy in her 
stocking one Christmas, and the bag hung 
in the sunny bay window. 

And now what should Dot have to eat? 
They consulted the Natural History. 
“Crickets are very susceptible to cold. 
The House Cricket will live within a few 
inches of a fierce fire. The aridity and 
heat of the atmosphere in which it lives, 
render it very liable to thirst, and it seeks 
every opportunity of quenching its thirst 
by gnawing holes in wet linen, devouring 
any moist crumbs that may lie on the 
floor, or boldly climbing the milk pan, in 
which case it gets alittle too much liquid, 
and is generally found drowned the next 
morning.” 

*‘Do you suppose he will eat a hole in 
that bag?” Dorothy asked. 

“I shouldn’t be surprised if he did,” 
mamma replied. 

“Dear me,’’ and Dorothy’s forehead 
puckered up in many little wrinkles, “I 
don’t know what I shall do if he does. If 
I can’t keep him in something, some one 
will step on him, or Toby will eat him up, 
and of course he’s got to have light and 
air, or he won’t do weil,”’ 

For his supper that day Dot had bread 
crumbed into a dish of water. Dorothy 
took a plate from her doll’s tea-set to 
feed him in, so that he could not possibly 
commit suicide by drowning. Dorothy 
was delighted when Dot drank some of 
the water, and she thought he ate some of 
the bread. He was allowed to wander 
about at will for a short time after he had 
eaten his supper, then he was put back in 
the lace bag. He seemed very contented 
in his new home, and after Dorothy had 
gone to bed she heard him singing softly. 

The next morning he was still in the 
bag. He evidently had not tried to get 
out, for he had eaten no holes in his lace 
house. 

After a little Dot was not a bit afraid of 
Dorothy. He would travel all over her 
dress and hands, and one day she was 
greatly pleased when he stood on the back 
of her hand and sang. She was much sur- 
prised to find that he sang with his wings 
—a pair of gauze-like wings that were hid- 
den from view when he was not using 
them. He rubbed these wings together to 
make the chirping music that Dorothy 
loved to hear, 

He seemed to enjoy his diet of bread 
and water, grass and leaves, and he stayed 
quietly in his bag at night, quietly, only 
that he would sing a good deal, and Doro- 
thy loved to hear him after she had gone 
to bed. Every day Dot was allowed to 
come out of his bag for a while and go 
where he pleased. He never ate holes in 
anything, or did any other mischief. 








Several times Dorothy thought she had 





lost him, but she ‘would soon hear him 
and find him. 

One morning, several weeks after he 
came to live with Dorothy, be was missing 
from the bag, and although she searched 
patiently for several days, no Dot could be 
found, There was no hole eaten in the 
bag; he must have crowded out through 
the coarse meshes of the lace. Some- 
times Dorothy would think she could hear 
him, but the sound seemed so far away 
that she was not sure it was he, and she 
finally concluded Toby must have eaten 
him. 

The next spring at house-cleaning time 
mamma found a dead cricket in the folds 
of a lace curtain in a distant room that 
had been closed through the winter. 
Dorothy was sure that this was Dot, 
though how he could have got there was 
a mystery.—Chicago Advance. 
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HUMOROUS. 


‘It’s no fun being married. My wife is 
coming to me all the time and asking for 
money.”’ 

“You're lucky! I always have to ask 
my wife for money when I want any.’’— 
Heitere Welt. 


“It’s no use,” said Mr. Blykins, “I 
won't speak to him any more. He's too 
controversial.” 

“You might simply wish him a happy 
New Year, and say no more.”’ 

“Wish him a happy New Year! And 
start another argument as to when the 
next century begins?’’— Washington Star. 


A small boy in the mission Sunday 
school of Bishop Fallows’ church pro- 
pounded an entirely new theory of crea- 
tion. 

‘“‘Who made man?” asked the teacher. 

“God,”’ was the prompt reply. 

**And how did he make him?” 

“Out of dust, ma’am,.” 

‘**And who made woman?”’ 

“God made her, too, ma’am.”’ 

**How?”’ 

The small boy hesitated and then re- 
plied, cheerfully, ‘‘He caused a deep sleep 
to fall upon man, and then took out his 
backbone and made the woman,’’—Chi-. 
cago Inter-Ocean. 


The homeliest man in Congress is Mr. 
Eddy, of Minnesota, and he rather prides 
himself on this fact. Some of his politi- 
cal adversaries once accused him of de- 
ceitfulness and hypocrisy, but he rose to 
the occasion. 

“They say I am two-faced,” said Mr. 
Eddy. “Now, gentlemen,’ looking 
mournful and homelier than usual, ‘do 
you believe that, if I had two faces, I 
would be wearing this one?”’ 

This did up all his critics. 


Uncle Zebulon, from a back township, 
was on a visit to his nephew in the city, 
and they went to a restaurant for dinner. 
While waiting for their order to be filled, 
the younger man, glancing at a paper that 
lay on the table, said: 

‘*By the way, uncle, did you ever have 
cerebro-spinal meningitis?”’ 

“No,” replied Uncle Zebulon, after a 
few moments’ mental struggle; ‘‘and I 
don’t want any. I’d ruther have fried 
liver and bacon any day.’’— Youth's Com- 
panion. 


An Ohio young woman said in her 
graduating essay on Hawthorne: “At the 
age of thirty-nine Hawthorne married, 
and took his wife to the old manse.”’ The 
day after the commencement one of the 
village maidens called on Miss E., and re- 
marked: 

‘“‘Wasn’t it mean that Maud should say 
such a thing in her essay ?”’ 

“To what do you refer?”’ 

“Why, she said, at the age of thirty- 
nine, Hawthorne married, and took his 
wife to the old man’s. Why didn’t she 
say to his father-in-law’s?”’ 





“A HEART AS STURDY AS AN OAK.” 


But what about the blood which the 
heart must pump at the rate of 70 times a 
minute? If the heart is to be sturdy and 
the nerves strong this blood must be rich 
and pure. Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes 
sturdy hearts because it makes good blood. 
It gives to men and women strength, con- 
fidence, courage and endurance. 


Hoop’s PIs are non-irritating and the 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. 








PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


Thorough practical instruction for good read- 
ing and speaking, by a teacher who has had 
twelve years’ experience as reader, teacher, and 
lecturer. 

No branch of education or arts is so conducive 
to health, confers s0 many advantages, or gives 
such general culture, as the study of Elocution. 

Private or class instruction in Voice Building, 
Miscellaneous Readings, also Shakespearean and 
Bible Readings, Platform Deportment, Gesture 
and Physical Culture,Defects of Speech corrected. 

Club women, officers and others privately 
coached on their parts. Essays corrected. 

In Boston Wednesdays at 200 Columbus Ave., 
Suite 11. Permanent address, Alce Gustine- 
Coots, 23 Andrew Street, Salem 

Elocutionary Manual on “ Tone Colors” by Alce 
Gustine-Coots can be obtained at Baker’s, 5 
Hamilton Place, City. 

Mrs. Gustine-Coots can be engaged as reader 
or lecturer. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leatlet Department, M. 
W S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 








SUMMER COURSE of Lecture—lessons 
and Recitals for Music Teachers, in July 
1900, introducing the Faelten S;stem of 
dealing with the following subjects: — 
Fundamental Training. Memorizing, In- 
terpretation, Sight Reading, Technic, Ear- 
Training, Musical Literature, Management 
of Classes, Normal Training. 


Full Particulars on Application. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET, 





Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 1899. 18 instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalegue Free. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and — begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business, 
Attention to character-building. At home Tues 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS. 68 
Webster Street, West Newton. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxnat 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, +10.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, +7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.80 
8.30, 9.45, 10.16 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M, 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 

Leave Boston and New England points every 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs and 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. . 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


DORCHESTER. 


TO LET OR FOR SALE. 





10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.46, 
5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.80, 








An Excellent House. 


POPE'S HILL, House and lot 199 
Neponset Avenue, N. W. corner of Boutwell 
Avenue; 10 rooms, all modern improvements, 
to be put in perfect order, set tubs, 
cemented cellar, bath, range, stoves, gas fix- 
tures, hot and cold water on two floors. Close 
to five lines of electrics, 5 minutes’ walk from 
Pope’s Hill Station of Old Colony R. P.; 15 
minutes by steam from new South Station 
foot of Summer Street; fare 6 cents by book 
of 50 rides. Keys with Mrs. Richards, No. 1 
Boutwell Avenue. Rent $30 per month. 
Price $5000, terms easy. 











The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ee Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Saaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomMAn’s 
JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
Continue to send it until payment is made, and 
Collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








NATIONAL AMERICAN CONVENTION. 





The 32d Annual Convention of the N. A. 
W.S. A. will be held in Washington, D. C., 
in the Church of Our Father, Feb. 8th to 
14th, inclusive, 1900. 

—_—-——_— aes ——_—— 
MUST WIFE TAKE HUSBAND’S NAME? 
LE SuEUR, MINN., Jan. 18, 1900, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Kindly tell me through your paper if a 
woman is compelled by law to take the 
name of her husband in any State of the 
Union, or in any country in the world? 
Or is it simply a custom? 

ESTELLE BAKER. 

No married woman in the United States 
is compelled by law to take ber husband's 
name. It is simply a matter of custom 
and convenience. We believe that the 
same is true of Great Britain and her 
colonies. As to other countries we do 
not know. 

But the adoption of the husband’s name 
by the wife is by no means universal. 
Great singers and artists often retain their 
maiden names. English women of nobil- 
ity retain their titles after marriage. 
Nobody ever speaks of Queen Victoria as 
Mrs. Albert Guelph (or whatever Prince 
Albert’s surname may have been). Nor 
is the use by the son of his father’s name 
an invariable rule in all countries. At one 
time, forty-five years ago, Lucy Stone and 
myself were owners of land in a Nor- 
wegian settlement in Vernon County, 
Wisconsin, which still retained the 
ancient custom of changing the surname 
with each geneiation. Carl Hover hada 
son Thron, and the son was known as 
Thron Hoverson. If Thron Hoverson 
had a son Carl, the son’s name would be 
Carl Thronson, and soon, I do not know 
whether this ancient custom is still main- 
tained in the settlement or not. 

When my wife, Lucy Stone, decided to 
retain her own name (with my hearty ap- 
proval), as I decided to retain my own 
name Blackwell (with her hearty ap- 
proval), the lawyers objected to our mak- 
ing conveyances of real estate signed by 
her as ‘“‘Lucy Stone.” The matter was 
settled by simply adding the words, ‘‘wife 
of Henry B. Blackwell.”’ During our mar- 
ried life of nearly forty years, we made 
more than fifty conveyances of property, 
in every case signed by her as ‘Lucy 
Stone, wife of Henry B. Blackwell.” 

Two things conspire to perpetuate the 
usage of a wife’s taking her husband’s 
name—custom and convenience. Very 
often, as a compromise, the wife retains 
her maiden name, adding that of her hus- 
band, as Miss Catharine Waugh is now 
known as Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCul- 
loch It is also becoming increasingly 
customary to unite the names of both 
parents in that of the children, For 
instance, Robert Owen married Sarah 
Dale. Their four children were named 
respectively, Robert Dale Owen, Sarah 
Dale Owen, David Dale Owen, and Richard 
Dale Owen. It was a good example, and 
has been widely adopted. H. B. B. 


—- +o —— 


SUFFRAGE STRAWS. 

The National Building Trades Council, 
recently in session at Milwaukee, Wis., 
adopted a resolution declaring in favor of 
the granting of the elective franchise to 
women, 

When Charles Dickens visited America 
along in the last of the sixties, a banquet 
was given him by the press of New York, 
from which women were excluded. The 
founding of Sorosis, one of the grand- 
mothers of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, was directly due to the 
indignation aroused by this cavalier treat- 
ment of such able members of the New 
York press as Mrs. Jennie G. Croly, Miss 
Kate Field, and Miss Nellie Hutchinson. 
But that is another story. Times and 
customs have changed since then, and in 
this year 1900 we find women participat- 
ing in a brilliant Jackson Day banquet. 
As might be expected, this happened in 
Colorado, where women are voters. When 
the brightest and most influential of the 
Democratic clan in Colorado gathered at 
Denver on the eighth of January to do 
honor to Andrew Jackson and his princi- 
ples, women were on the banquet com- 
mittees, women were seated at the table, 
instead of looking on from the gallery, 
and women responded to toasts. The 
president of the Arapahoe Democratic 
Society, Mr. Herrington, expressed him- 





self as “glad to make the opening re- 
marks at the first Democratic banquet to 
which ladies had been invited.”’ 

Mr. Thomas M. Patterson in his speech 
said: “This banquet is remarkable for the 
presence of the ladies. I do not know 
whether or not they are responsible for 
the absence of the usual accompaniments. 
I wondered why we had no wine, and that 
no fragrant fumes from the Havanas filled 
the room,”’ 

Dr. Rose Kidd Beere, recently returned 
from the Philippines, where she helped 
to take care of sick soldiers, spoke of 
how Jackson would have dealt with the 
islands. : 

Mrs. Catherine Wright spoke along the 
lines of ‘From a Woman’s Point of 
View,” saying: ‘‘For the first time in the 
history of local Democracy women have 
been invited to one of its feasts. The 
Arapahoe Democratic Society has pulled 
down the barriers and invited women to 
its festal board. To-night the wine has 
been omitted from the menu. This is 
significant.”’ 

Mrs. Frances M. Lee, who emerged from 
the last Legislature with colors flying, 
spoke upon “Women Legislators.”’ She 
said: 

I believe that agreat many of Colorado’s 
women are better read and better posted 
on pending problems than the Eastern 
men. Equal suffrage is young. The main 
objection was that the polls were not a 
fit place for wives, mothers, and daugh- 
ters. The question came up, why not 
make them so that we can safely take our 
loved ones there? The proposition was 
carried, and we have suffrage. Lam greatly 
indebted to the Democratic party, and I 
have the honor of being the first woman 
representative of the Democratic party in 
the Colorado Legislature. Women are 
not given over to filibustering. They 
work above board. The women had a 
good influence over the men. The senate 
is supposed to be a more dignified body 
than the house, yet it had several riotous 
scenes which I believe would never have 
taken place had women been on the floor. 

A memorable event was this, when men 
and women, equal in citizenship and 
united in interest, participated in a politi- 
cal banquet, and where vases of beautiful 
flowers supplemented champagne bottles, 
and courtesy and sobriety prevailed. It 
was also an admirable object-lesson, show- 
ing, on the one hand, the added respect 
the possession of the ballot commands for 
women, and, on the other, the refining 
influence of women in politics, FF. M. A. 


es —- 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Evangelist Miss Emma K. McHenry, of 
South Dakota, is soon to enter new fields 
for Congregational work in North Dakota, 

Miss Henrietta A. Bancroft, field secre- 
tary of the deaconess bureau of the Wo. 
man’s Home Missionary Society of the 
M. E. Church, has been hard at work in 
Kansas City, Kan. She is now in St. 
Louis, codperating with the pastors and 
with the local auxiliaries in expediting 
the plans and work of the society. Miss 
Bancroft is a woman of brains and cul- 
ture, for years a member of the faculty of 
Albion College, Mich. 

The Liberal Union of Minnesota women 
is composed of members of the Unitarian 
and Universalist churches of Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, and other places throughout the 
State. They meet every two months for 
social and literary purposes, and to con- 
sider questions of church life and work. 
Mrs. T. G. Winter, a daughter of Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, is the efficient president. 

Mrs. C. A. Quimby, president of the 
Woman’s Centenary Association, attended 
the Alabama State Universalist Confer- 
ence. She was invited to address it, and 
did so several times during the three 
days. Most of her audience had never be- 
fore heard a woman speak in public. 

Mrs. Athalia Johnson Irwin, of Colum- 
bia, is secretary of the Universalist Con- 
ference of South Carolina, She is the 
assistant editor of the Universalist Herald 
and prepares the Sunday-school lessons 
for that paper, in which she excels; for 
every lesson is original and helpful. She 
has charge of the Sunday school in Colum- 
bia, and is doing many other services for 
the Universalist faith. F. M. A. 
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MRS. HOWE ON THE PHILIPPINES. 

A brief expression by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe on the Philippine War, was madea 
feature in the Boston I/erald of last Sun- 
day, and was illustrated by several por- 
traits of Mrs. Howe, which, by the way, 
failed to do justice to her refined beauty. 

Mrs. Howe says of our unsettled East- 
ern problem: 


The action of our government in con- 
tinuing hostilities in that distant region 
has called forth severe criticism from 
many, among whom are some with whose 
judgment I would not willingly disagree. 
And yet I find myself unable to indorse 
the various utterances of those who name 
themselves anti-imperialists. I am fain 
to believe that our action in freeing the 
Philippines from the yoke of Spain was, 
in the first instance, a military necessity. 





Having successfully dealt with this emer- 
gency, we were bound to see that the last 
state of the people thus freed should not 
be worse than the first. Savage anarchy 
is even more to be dreaded than civilized 
oppression. It lets loose the sanguinary 
instincts of the primitive man, akin to 
those of the beasts of prey, and it is apt, 
as in the case of theFrench revolution, tor 
degenerate at last into bloodshed fos 
bloodshed’s sake, the destructive energie- 
overpowering the influences which dis 
cipline and upbuild. 

1 cannot doubt that it was owing to 
such a state of anarchy that our govern- 
ment, whether mistaken or otherwise, felt 
obliged to take action. Our flag floating 
over the Philippine islands stands for all 
that we ourselves enjoy—to wit, represen- 
tative government, public education and 
rational freedom, civil and religious, 

No one can deprecate more than I do 
the resort to armed force where any other 
course for the settlement of difficulties is 
possible. I welcome with earnest joy 
every step which marks the advance of 
society from forceful to peaceable meth- 
ods. Yet we must sometimes throw our 
own life into the scale when we take our 
stand in defence of what we believe in. 
While judgment of the present crisis may 
well be suspended until its features can 
be more clearly discussed, I believe that 
our battle in the Philippines is a fight for 
civilization against barbarism, and I pray, 
not without hope, that the wisdom of our 
later administration may justify the cost 
and pain of our conquest. 


-_—- 


WOMEN ATTORNEYS. 





Miss Cora B. Hirtzel and Miss Nellie 
Carlin, of Chicago, have formed a part 
nership for the practice of law. 

The Chicago Legal News says : 

Miss Hirtzel is well known to the Chi- 
cago bar, having been engaged in prepar- 
ing briefs for the profession since 1892. 
In 1897 Mr. Charles 8S. Thornton, then 
corporation counsel, appointed her as 
assistant counsel, which office she held 
for two years. While Miss Hirtzel has 
made a specialty of brief work, because of 
av inclination for the study of legal prop- 
ositions, she is also experienced in the 
general practice of the law and probate 
matters. She will continue in brief work, 
and the firm will conduct chiefly a pro- 
bate practice. 

Miss Carlin has been actively in practice 
since her graduation from the Chicago 
College of Law in 1896, at which time we 
prophesied that she would be heard from 
in her profession, and she is fulfilling that 
prophecy. turing her practice Miss Car 
lin has been connected with the firm of 
Darrow, Thomas & Thompson, who speak 
in the highest praise of her ability. 

In this connection, and in her own 
practice, she has acquired a large experi- 
ence in the general practice of law. 

The superior talents of these young 
women wil! ensure success; either of 
them would make an excellent master in 
chancery. 


= 


IMPROVED TENEMENTS. 


The Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, held at 3 
Park Street last Tuesday, was of even 
more than usual interest. Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore presided, and the following 
resolution was passed: 

Whereas, a Boston paper yesterday de- 
voted large space to an anonymous letter 
affirming that the results of equal suffrage 
in Colorado are disastrous; therefore, 

Resolved, that we call attention to a pub- 
lished statement declaring that the results 
have been wholesome, and that none of the 
predicted evils have followed. This state- 
ment is signed by the Governor and three 
ex-Governors of Colorado, the Chief Justice, 
all the judges of the supreme court, the Den- 
ver district court and the court of appeals, 
President Slocum of Colorado College, the 
president of the State University, the mayor 
of Denver, the State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, allthe Colorado congressmen, 
the attorney-general, prominent clergymen 
of different denominations, and the presi- 
dents of thirteen of the principal women’s 
associations of Denver. The Legislature 
lately passed a resolution to the same effect 
by a vote of 45 to 3in the House, and 30 tol 
in the Senate. During the six years that 
equal suffrage has prevailed in Colorado, the 
opponents have failed to find six respectable 
men in the whole State who assert over their 
own names and addresses that it has any 
bad results whatever, All the supreme court 
judges of Wyoming, Kansas, and Idaho 
unite in testifying that equal suffrage works 
well, and the adverse reports are mainly 
anonymous. 

Miss Ellen Bailey then spoke on ‘‘Im- 
proved Tenements,’’ Miss Bailey studied 
and worked with Miss Octavia Hill in 
London, and had charge for some time 
of a large block of model tenements in 
New York City, where her duties included 
the care of more than three thousand 
door-keys. She is now a member of the 
board of trustees of the Children’s Insti- 
tutions department of Boston. Miss 
Bailey said: 

The subject of improved tenements, 
improved homes for the working people, is 
to-day receiving the attention of a few 
earnest persons who recognize the impor 
tant relation that exists between good 
homes and good citizens. The subject 
needs wider and more general attention, 
because we cannot alford to subject our- 
selves to the dangers arising from the 
kind of citizen produced in the “slum” 
areas of any great city. 

A learned professor at present visiting 
Boston has compared the great human 
family to plant life in some such way as 
this: He says if you place seeds of a cer- 
tain plant in different pots in your win- 
dow, and from the soil of one pot extract 
some of the ingredients necessary to 
healthy growth, from another take away 





only one ingredient of the soil, and to 
another add an over-abundant supply of 
some particular material, abnormal] plants 
will be produced instead of the average 
of the species. One will be dwarfed and 
stunted, another tall, pale, and sickly, a 
third bent and twisted; and so with 
human plants. The environment of the 
tenement-house districts of Boston, the 
unsanitary condition of homes in such 
districts, the absence of light and air, the 
shabby, dilapidated, and inconvenient 
condition of these homes, the lack of 
family privacy in the ordinary tenement- 
house, must produce abnormal growths 
among human beings. Such environ- 
ments foster habits that impair health 
and affect the coming generation. The 
men, women, and children who for the 
most part fill our prisons, reformatories, 
truant schools, insane hospitals, and 
feeble-minded institutions, are products 
of these surroundings. And why? Be- 
cause their human life is planted in soil 
that does not contain the ingredients 
which, in right proportions, produce 
normal growths. A man’s financial and 
economic standing does not determine the 
necessities that are right and proper for 
the development of his life as a human 
being. His home and creature comforts 
may be made more or less luxurious ac- 
cording to his means; but the child of 
poverty as well as the child of wealth 
needs the essential elements that will 
produce, mentally and physically, the 
healthy man or woman. 

Now it seems to me that one of the 
first things to be done is to provide homes 
for people whose limited incomes necessi- 
tate small expenditure in the way of rent 
—homes that in themselves suggest order, 
cleanliness, healthy conditions, moral pos- 
sibilities; and if, as undoubtedly you 
would say to me, the people for whom 
such homes are built are ignorant, un- 
clean, disorderly, immoral, and would 
svon destroy the property and convert 
their homes into slums, I suggest com- 
petent management of those homes that 
would prevent deterioration. And of 
this particularly I wish to speak. 

Some months ago a New York paper 
published Miss Octavia Hill’s latest word 
concerning ‘ House Management” (an ad 
dress given to the members of the various 
Women’s Settlements in London), which 
is significant and worthy of detailed con- 
sideration. 

Thirty-four years of active personal 
experience enables Miss Hill to speak 
with authority upon a branch of true 
philanthropic work—preéminently a work 
of improvement—which she _ instituted 
and has developed, by pursuing clear 
business methods, by her absolutely fair 
and just dealings with landlords and 
tenants, and by exercising that firm but 
kindly spirit, innate in her, which has 
commanded respect and endeared her to 
all who have come under her influence. 

The ever-increasing growth in popula- 
tion of our large cities has given rise to 
the terribly congested districts where 
men, women, and children are crowded 
together, regardless of health, sanitation, 
and morals. We protest against this in- 
tolerable evil, realizing that these plague 
spots threaten the general welfare of the 
community. We petition Boards of Health 
to investigate; to condemn property that 
has become unfit for habitation; to issue 
orders for tenants to vacate. The creation 
of Tenement House Commissions has in- 
fluenced municipal authorities to under 
take the clearing out of certain “slum” 
areas, and, alive to the dangers that 
emanate from this forced way of living of 
so large a part of our working population, 
the suggestion of practical methods by 
which better homes for the working peo- 
ple can be provided and maintained ina 
condition of order, cleanliness and finan 
cially good repute, is met with an unwar- 
ranted indifference, 

In reviewing the changes that have 
taken place during the years since Miss 
Hill first began to study and work out the 
problem of the better housing of the 
poor, we note a great advance in the 
standard of comfort, the knowledge of 
sanitary matters, the friendly interest and 
sympathy between all classes of people, 
the facilities for education and cheap 
locomotion, and, though many dark courts 
and alleys have disappeared, together 
with the old rookeries that were hot-beds 
of filth, disease, and contagion, every 
large city, even the newest of this New 
World, has its fairness defaced by ‘‘slum”’ 
districts containing the homes of citizens 
whose limited incomes require residence 
in a quarter where rents are cheap. A 
cheap home is not necessarily a bad 
home; and these citizens need to be pro- 
tected from the evils engendered by the 
conditions which low rental in a city at 
once suggests. 

Landlords and owners are in a great 
measure responsible for the discomfort of 
their tenants, though it must be acknowl- 
edged that ignorance works against the 
effort to improve tenements by building 
new ones and reconstructing the old. 

Between the landlord and the tenant is 
the house-manager, and Miss Hill shows 
how this office can be magnified by a 
devotion of strength and purpose to the 
object it has in view; namely, ‘‘to secure 
health, and comfort, and homelike feel- 
ing’? among tenants, while executing a 
conscientious performance of duty towards 
the landlord who has entrusted his prop- 
erty to her care, 

The distinctive features of Miss Hill’s 
method of management are far more than 
is implied by rent-collecting. She says: 
‘“*An ordinary clerk will go from door to 
door for rents; that is a very different 
matter from managing houses. We have 
tried, so far as possible, to enlist ladies 
who would have an idea of how, by dili- 
gent attention to all business which de- 
volves on a landlord, by wise rules with 
regard to all duties which a tenant should 
fulfil, by sympathetic and just decisions 
with a view to the common good, a high 
standard of management could be at- 





tained. Rerairs promptly and efficiently 
attended to, references carefully taken 
up, cleaning sedulously supervised, over- 
crowding put an end to, the blessings of 
ready-money payments enforced, accounts 
strictly kept, and, above all, tenants so 
sorted as to be helpful to one another, are 
duties devolving upon a lady who man- 
ages houses.” 

The London tenementg that are under 
the control of Miss Hill and her associates 
are on a very different footing from those 
in the near neighborhood that are without 
this friendly oversight; and the tenants’ 
appreciation of their well-managed homes 
is a fact that is at once apparent to the 
visitor who has a student’s interest in the 
situation. Moreover, a system of wise 
and prudent management is a guarantee 
to the owner that his property will be 
respected, and that he will be in regular 
receipt of a fair per cent. on his money 
invested, provided that he secures a 
trained manager who possesses all the 
qualifications which Miss Hill emphasizes 
as essential to real leadership in this pro- 
fessional work, ‘The present scope and 
state of the work described by Miss Hill 
is evidence of the recognition by land- 
lords and owners of this fact of pecuniary 
advantage to themselves, and also of the 
happy relation it establishes between 
them and their tenants, which must result 
in improved conditions for both. 

A practical knowledge of tenement- 
house life, as seen in New York to-day, 
suggests little of comfort, convenience, 
health, physical and moral, or of friendly 
interest and sympathy between the owner 
of tenements and their occupants. On the 
contrary, the horrors and evils of dark, 
ill-ventilated rooms, unsanitary arrange- 
ments for the domestic life of the family, 
squalor and filth arising from ignorance 
and neglect, disorder and discontent, are 
so forcibly presented that one shudders 
while declaring that such things ought 
not to be. Cousider this well-known pic- 
ture, and contrast it with the few well- 
regulated tenements that certain wealthy 
citizens, prompted by a spirit of philan- 
thropy, have established both in Brooklyn 
and New York, in order to realize what it 
wvuld mean to have all our tenements, 
especially the large model blocks where 
often from two to three hundred families 
are congregated together, under such wise 
aod judicious control as Miss Hill’s sys- 
tem of management by well-trained ladies 
offers. 

The movement inaugurated in New 
York by the City and Suburban Homes 
Company to build improved city tene- 
ments, placing them under more direct 
and personal care and supervision than 
the customary offices of agent and janitor 
could possibly effect, is a step in the right 
direction; and the animus of friendly 
feeling established in a single year among 
the tenants occupying the first block of 
the company’s houses speaks well tor the 
success of this business enterprise. 

It is one thing, however, to build im- 
proved homes for the people — homes 
that are light, airy, convenient, and 
that can be rented at a_ sufliciently 
low figure to meet the demand of the 
small wage-earner. It is quite an- 
other thing to have these homes so 
managed as to prevent degeneration, 
either of the property or in the class of 
tenants occupying them. ‘This latter side 
of the question has, however, been solved 
by Miss Hill, who, after long experience 
in London, tells us how we may work out 
the problem here. Acknowledging the 
differences in custom and conditions that 
exist between the Old World and the New, 
the evils to contend agaiast are the same: 
overcrowding, dilapidation, unsanitary 
conditions, irregular payment of reat, 
filth and foulness of various kinds, The 
sound business principles of Miss Hill’s 
methods of house management, coupled 
with the essential qualifications which 
she declares requisite for the work, area 
guarantee of such careful superintendence 
of tenants’ welfare and comfort, as well 
as landlords’ interests, that no hesitation 
need be felt in placing property in the 
hands of trained workers. Owners of 
property will find it financially profitable 
to themselves to do this, ‘The minute 
attention to detail which such manage- 
ment undertakes, preserves property from 
deterioration; losses are few, owing to 
the fact that a regular payment of rent is 
required; tenements do not remain va- 
cant, and the stitch in time of small re- 
pairs is not neglected. Then there is the 
establishment of a pleasant relation be- 
tween landlord and tenant which the 
wise manager always keeps in view, and 
which appeals to the sociologist who, in 
his work of progress and advancement, 
would not underestimate the value and 
importance of this special feature of house 
management. 

Miss Hill’s recognition of the fitness of 
women for this work is summed up in the 
few words, ‘‘Whatever would make a lady 
a wise head of a house will help to make 
her a wise head of houses.”’ 

But, in considering a practical applica- 
tion of this work in American cities, it is 
well to remember that half-way measures 
are inadequate to the situation, From 
the first Miss Hill had full and free con- 
trol of the houses which she took in 
charge, and her associate workers who 
have been trained under her principles 
have demanded the same free hand when 
undertaking the care of property, which, 
in many instances, representing apparent 
failure, has been restored to a dividend- 
paying investment. A competent man- 
ager taking charge of dilapidated houses, 
showing neglect in the matter of repairs, 
deterioration in the class of tenants, and 
consequently large arrears of rent, must 
not be hindered by the ‘‘penny wise and 
pound-foolish’”’ kind of economy that pre- 
vents restoration (if possible) to a clean, 
healthy, and sanitary condition, with just 
regard for the convenience of tenants. 
Nor must there be hesitation to dispos- 
sess incumbents who, after fair trial, are 
not amenable to the new order which en- 
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forces aready-money payment. Especial- 
ly should sufficient time be allowed for 
careful inquiry regarding new tenants 
when rooms are vacated. Loss is not 
sustained by cautious proceedings before 
accepting tenants, even though rooms re- 
main unrented for the space of time re- 
quired for satisfactory investigation. The 
wear and tear to which property is sub- 
jected by continual change of occupancy, 
and the trouble and expense attendant 
upon getting rid of an undesirable tenant, 
will account for more loss in the end than 
is occasioned by holding rooms vacant 
until the right kind of tenant is secured. 
Whatever is detrimental to good order is 
unattractive to reliable tenants, whose 
comfort should be considered. Adequate 
service for keeping the premises in a 
clean and wholesome condition is a neces- 
sary requisite, and fair wages for good 
work in this direction is not money lost 
to the owner. New buildings require the 
same attention to details; but, if well 
constructed, ought to be free for a reason. 
able time from expenses occasioned by 
large repairs. Cheap construction of 
tenement-houses is poor economy. Sim- 
plicity of design may well be advocated; 
cheap materials and poor workmanship 
protested against at all times and under 
all circumstances. 

Women having such qualifications for 
house management as Miss Hill describes 
are not wanting in our American cities. 
Moreover, Miss Hill acknowledges having 
trained workers for America, and if they 
are here and ready to enter this field ot 
professional work, it must be concluded 
that landlords and owners have, to say 
the least, been indifferent to this simple 
and practical method of improvement, if 
we are to account for the very slight effort 
that has been made to emulate Miss 
Octavia Hill and her work in this country. 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston 
have a few women rent-collectors who 
are doing good service. In afew instances 
ladies are managing their own property. 
But a broader and more extended view of 
what may be accomplished by the com- 
petent management of tenement-house 
property is necessary. 

The abolition of the slums is the ob- 
jective point, an ideal condition which 
must be approached gradually and with 
patience. The line of approach is shown 
us by the leader, of a large and united 
group of workers who does not attempt, 
in the address referred to, to give any 
idea of the extent of the property man- 
aged by ladies in London, nor of the 
number of people under their charge. 
The work has progressed in a quiet, un- 
ostentatious way, and, in consequence of 
the slow, sure, and steady application of 
methods, has not been hurried forward 
only to be retarded in its progress by the 
failure of some disqualified person to 
carefully observe details, thus lowering 
the high standard of management to be 
maintained, 

Property, new and old, in this country 
suffers tor want of proper management; 
and for the same reason owners are losing 
on their investments. Tenants grow care- 
less and indifferent to their duties as 
tenants, and thinking people are crying 
out against the evils already enumerated. 
Miss Hill’s example and experience are 
before us, suggesting a remedy which 
must not be confounded with any semi- 
philanthropic or sentimental scheme tend- 
ing to lessen the responsibilities of either 
landlord or tenant. The management of 
houses based upon sound business prin- 
ciples is preventive work, aiming at im- 
proved conditions, and refusal or neglect 
to adopt preventive measures to check 
increasing evils shows lack of wisdom 
and understanding. A measure prac- 
tically tried and tested, as Miss Hill has 
tried and tested her system of managing 
tenement houses, deserves the confidence 
of those who are in a position to take the 
initial step that leads in a direction for 
otbers to follow. 

The professional work of a manager of 
houses calls for natural endowment as 
well as training, and, in again quoting 
Miss Hill, who says that ‘it is only after 
experience bas been gained that respon- 
sibility can be delegated,” it is pertinent 
to look ahead and consider the establish- 
ment of a training school which, in time, 
would be able to send out a corps of com 
petent professors to extend the work in 
this country as it is being extended in 
England. 

The learned professor already alluded 
to, in speaking of the improved tene- 
ments in Edinburgh, the work of the 
municipality as well as private enterprise, 
says that they are all managed by the 
Social Union, a corps of women who have 
adopted Miss Hill’s methods, and are 
working successfully. The publication 
of Miss Hill’s address should stimulate 
the action of those who are concerned in 
the matter of “Improved Homes for the 
Working People.’’ Investigation and in- 
quiry will lead tou a knowledge of where 
trained workers may be found, and in 
hearty coéperation with them, property- 
owners can give impetus to a work that 
will benetit themselves while securing to 
the people the great advantage of being 
able to find comfortable homes at a 
moderate rental, and within easy access 
of their places of business and daily toil. 

Before closing, I would like to call 
your attention to the coming Tenement- 
House Exhibit, which will probably be 
open in Buston, for a week,some time in 
February. It is proposed to exhibit all 
phases of the tenement-house problem by 
means of models, photographs, archi 
tectural plans, charts and diagrams, 
which shal! include the study of tene- 
ments in foreign countries as well as in 
the United States, and it is hoped that 
in connection with the exhibition, con- 
ferences and discussions will be held, 
pertinent to the questions involved. I 
understand that a part of this exhibit 
will be sent to the Paris Exposition, and 
will ultimately find a permanent place in 
New York, where the plans have ori- 
ginated., 





In the published prospectus of this ex- 


hibit, the subject of the management of 
houses seems to be wholly ignored. Per- 
haps it was thought impossible to exhibit 
management. But surely this very essen 
tial feature of improved homes for the 
poor ought to be brought forward in con 
ference, and stress laid upon the worth- 
lessness of improved construction that 
does not combine with it a competent 
management, insisting upon the main- 
tenance of conditions that will preserve 
the improvements, 

An interesting discussion followed. 
Miss Isa Gray described the good work of 
the Boston Cobéperative Building Com- 
pany. Many questions were asked by the 
women present, and answered by Miss 
Bailey and Miss Gray. A vote of thanks 
was passed to the lecturer of the after- 
noon. Refreshments and a social hour 
followed. 

The next Fortnightly will take place on 
Feb. 13, the second Tuesday in the month, 
This will be three weeks from the last 
meeting, in consequence of the fact that 
this year there are five Tuesdays in 
January. 
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IN MEMORY OF MRS. CHACE. 





A large and representative audience 
at the Westminster Unitarian Church, 
Providence, last Tuesday afternoon, par- 
ticipated in memorial services given by 
the Rhode Island Woman Suffrage 
Association, in honor of Elizabeth Buffum 
Chace, one of the founders and the late 
president. 

The speakers were seated on the plat- 
form, and formed a notable gathering. 
There were Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who 
came, she said, because she felt as if Mrs. 
Chace herself had called her; and Mrs, 
Ednah D. Cheney and Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell, and John Hutchinson, Mrs, 
Ardelia Dewing, Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer 
and Mrs. Ellen Bolles. Mrs, Lillie B. 
Chace Wyman, Mrs. James Tolman (nee 
Chace) of Boston, Mr. Arnold B, Chace, 
and the grandchildren of Mrs. Chace 
were in the audience, 

The chancel and the platform were 
beautifully decorated with palms and 
potted plants, and at the left was a large 
photograph of Mrs. Chace festooned with 
smilax, 

Mrs. Dewing, the acting president of 
the Association, opened the exercises with 
a few graceful and appropriate words, 

Mrs. Spencer then read letters from ex- 
Ladd, Gov, Dyer, Mr. Peckham, 
secretary of the State Board of Charities 
and Correction, and Frederic A, Hinckley 
of Philadelphia. Gov, Dyer’s letter read 
as follows: 


Gov. 


I am in receipt of your kind invitation 
to be present at the memorial service in 
honor of Elizabeth Buffum Chace, for 
many years president of your association. 
I am engaged that afternoon to speak 
before the Prisoners’ Aid Association at 
the new Sophia Little Home, and shall 
therefore be unable to attend the service. 
lam very much indebted to the associa- 
tion for the opportunity of testifying in 
person to the high character, splendid 
achievements, and world-wide influence 
of the distinguished woman in whose 
memory the services are held, and regret 
so much that I cannot attend. Very 
respectfully yours, ELISHA DYER. 


Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, 
said in brief: 


of Boston, 


ADDRESS OF HENRY B, BLACKWELL, 


I am always glad to speak on an equal 
suffrage platform in Rhode Island; never 
more so than now. During my whole life 
Mrs. Chace has seemed to me to be the 
special representative of the principles 
upou which your State was founded, Asa 
boy I remember seeing Mr, Arnold Buf- 
fum, her father, a pioneer anti-slavery re- 
former, an aged man, the guest of Mr. 
Christian Donaldson, of Cincinnati. But 
even then, sixty years ago, his daughter 
was in the prime of her life. We do not 
easily realize her great age. She has been 
a part of our consciousness, like the bills 
and sea and sky. Lam myself no longer 
young, but she was twenty-three years of 
age when I was born. The oldest men and 
women present here today belong to a 
later generation. Born in 1803, ber life 
was coeval with our century. Ever since 
I can remember Mrs. Chase has been a 
Mother in Israel. 

Two great forces have created the life 
of this country and have made it what it 
is,—the Puritan and the Quaker, The 
Puritan stood for freedom in the State, 
for the town-meeting, for a government 
avowedly based on ‘the consent of the 
governed’? The Quaker stood for free- 
dom in religion, for soul liberty, for 
universal peace, for the equality of wom- 
en. Mrs. Chace, by birth and training, 
combined both these historic streams of 
tendency. Yet, it is pitiful to think that 
here, in the State of Roger Williams, in 
the dawn of the Twentieth Century, the 
principles for which Mrs, Chace lived and 
labored are not yet embodied in the con- 
stitution and laws. If I were a citizen of 
Rhode Island, [ should blush to think that 
this noblest of women, its most illustri- 
ous citizen, has not been allowed to vote. 
She has left the work of woman's enfran- 
chisement for you, the younger men and 
women, to accomplish. For never were 
women so much needed in the political 
life of America as now, when a wave of 
miiitarism is sweeping over the so-called 
‘civilized’? world, when our couutry is 
engaged in a cruel and needless war, 
when we seem to be losing sight of our 





republican and democratic ideals. More 
than ever is it needful that women, who 
are the mothers of men and who appreci 
ate more keenly than mencan do, the cost 
and value of human life, should be wel- 
comed to a voice in the government. 

Mrs, Chace has passed on. 
her no more in this life. But she bas set 
us a noble example of womanhood in 
every relation—as a daughter, a wife, a 
mother, a mill-owner, and acitizen. She 
has left us all a work to do, and it is for 
the younger men and women of Rhode 
Island to emulate her great example. 

Mrs, Ednah D. Cheney spoke briefly 
and touchingly of ber relations with her 
departed friend: 


As I sat here and looked around upon 
the many familiar faces, I felt like fol- 
lowing the custom of the sect to which 
she belonged, and, sitting in silence, let 
her spirit brood over us, I think of her 
as being one of the most utterly consis- 
tent persons I ever knew. She was a 
great fact. No one could ever take her 
place. Every one looked up to ber. And 
yet how fine she was. How quiet. She 
was an exemplification of the words, 
‘‘Learn to labor and to wait,’ “but be 
sure you labor while you wait.’’ It 
seemed so perfectly natural that she 
should abide with us 80 long. She held 
the reins over her steeds to the last. In 
spite of suffering she always kept sanity 
and health of nature. We love to tell the 
home life of the suffragists because of 
the many caricatures. Those who have 
partaken of her generous hospitality 
realized that she had builded atrue home. 
That suffrage home was one of the best in 
the’ country, Doubtless she had her own 
secret griefs, but she was always serene. 
Iler memory will be as helpful and in- 
spiring to us all as her life. 

Mrs, Julia Ward Howe was the next 
speaker: 

Dear friends, I am here to contribute 
only a few words of love and remembrance 
of my honored friend. Ihave come feel 
ing as if the invitation was hers; as if she 
had called me; as if she were here with 
us. What a wonderful woman she was! 
I think no one has spoken of her sense of 
humor. It was a part of the radiant 
cheerfulness of her disposition. In spite 
of the many discouragements; I believe in 
the cause for which she struggled, and 
we must work in her spirit until it is set- 
tled, and settled in the right way. We 
are all marching to the same bugle call, 
in the ranks together. One drops on the 
right and one on the left, and by and by 
we are left alone. We come here to take 
up fresh hope, fresh courage from her 
memory. And so let this blessed mem- 
ory be the earnest of what we most be- 
lieve in, what we most hope for. 


Mr. Hutchinson then sung, ‘There's 
No Night There.” 

Mrs. Ellen Bolles, secretary of the 
Woman Suffrage Association, gave an ac- 
count of her relations with Mrs. Chace, 
and paid an eloquent tribute to her 
character. 

Rev. Anna Gar n Spencer, said: 


If we were to count over the causes our 
friend aided and the things she did, we 
should call for personal testimony from 
many temperance workers, from the State 
Home and School for Dependent Chil 
dren; should ask some representative of 
the Board of Visitors of the Penal Institu- 
tions to speak. This is not the hour te 
tell what she did, but to picture what she 
was. You felt that she was in every 
work, thatshe had to be. She was so re 
sponsive to the laws of her being, so 
simple and so clear. Mrs, Chace always 
affected me with a sense of rest like the 
eternal hills. She was so sure. When 
she said to me once: ‘*Thee must go to 
Boston and speak at the suffrage meet- 
ing,’ I should as soon thought of disobey- 
ing my mother or the Ten Command- 
ments. Our modern life is more complex. 
Our ethical conclusions can hardly be so 
decisive and clear. In this complex life 
we are feeling our way with less surety 
of step, less clearness of vision. But we, 
too, may be faithful to the light we see. 
One word we can take with us, ‘‘the 
greatest gift a hero leaves his race is that 
he is a hero.” It may be that we are 
born into clovds and darkness. It may 
be that we are born with a subtle sensi- 
tiveness of nature that weakens our 
action, but we can be faithful. All here 
must give thanks that we have known one 
woman so clearly and simply devoted to 
doing right. Hers is the life that lives. 
We have not lost her any more now than 
we should have twenty years ago if we 
had been faithless. This is not a funeral 
service. We have come together to speak 
just a word of love and tender memory. 
We are glad for this friend that was and 
is. 

After a song by Mr. Hutchinson, the 
services closed with the benediction. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, JAN. 23, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

On the very morning oz which I wrote 
my letter one week ago,—that is, on Tues- 
day, Jan. 16,—Senator Thomas F. Grady, 
of New York, presented the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Senate that it is not expedient or advisa- 
ble to attempt at this session any change 
in the constitution or statutes relating to 
woman suffrage. 

This action was entirely unexpected by 
our friends, and was received with a sort 
of stupefaction, as it was such an amazing 
attempt to stifle the right of free discus- 
sion before the Legislature of a State 
one-half of whose adult inhabitants are 
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women, Senator Grady followed up this 
remarkable dictum by stating that it was 
“the wish of the Legislature to hold a 
very short session, and it was thought 
that by expressing our views in this in- 
formal way we might be relieved from a | 
great deal of vexation and trouble during | 
the session,”’ 

Senator Ellsworth, the Republican | 
leader, sought to soften the action by 
declaring that ‘‘the resolution only reiter- 
ated the opinion expressed by the Senate | 
on this question last year, and that the 
advocates might still go on and present 
their arguments, as this resolution would 
not interfere with such action.” 

By this time our friends had rallied 
their forces, and Senator Armstrong 
moved an amendment intended to kill the 
resolution, to the effect that there should 
also be ‘‘no legislation on pure beer, 
canals, or other questions.” This was 
lost, as was a motion to refer the resolu- 
tion to the Judiciary Committee, Senator 
Raines, who has always been on the side 
of justice, made a stirring speech, point- 
ing out the astonishing nature of the 
resolution, and saying that Senator Ells- 
worth’s position was like that which a 
judge was once said to have taken on the 
bench when a question was before him 
for decision: “Let me first enter judg- 
ment, and I will hear argument after- 
wards.” Senator Raines closed with an 
eloquent appeal, in which he said that 
“those who vote aye on this proposition 
will insult a large portion of the people of 
this State, an insult, too, which will react 
on the gentlemen who support this propo- 
sition, There can be no justice, no equity, 
no right whatever in a representative 
body refusing in advance to the people a 


| right to be heard.”’ 


The resolution was, to the disgrace of 
the Senate be it said, adopted by a vote of 
26 to 17, as follows: 

Ayes, Senators Boyce, Brackett, Brown, 
Chahoon, Cullen, Ellsworth, Elsberg, 
Foley, Goodesell, Grady, Havens, Higgins, 
LaRoche, Mackey, Martin, McCarren, 
Mitchell, Monzinger, Norton, Plunkett, 
Ramsperger, Rice, Stranahan, Thorton, 
Wagner, White—26. 

Noes, Senators Ambler, Armstrong, 
Coggeshall, D. F. Davis, G. A. Davis, 
Featherstone, Feeter, Ford, Granly, Hum- 
pbrey, Johnson, Marshal, Parsons, Raines, 
Sherwood, Wilcox, Willis—17. 

Now let every woman and every man 
in this State who is with us in this strug- 
gle read this list carefully, and, singling 
out the senator from their own district, 
write to him a letter of thanks or of pro- 
test, according to the vote which that 
senator has cast. 

On the very next day Senator Arm- 
strong again introduced into the Senate 
the “tax bill’’ of last year, that is, the bill 
providing that in all cities of the third 
class tax-paying women shall have the 
right to vote on questions of municipal 
improvement, as they are already voting 
on similar questions in ten of the smaller 
towns. Preparations are being made by 
the Legislative Committee of the State 
Association to push the canvass with ex- 
traordinary vigor, and certainly the effect 
of this unnecessary insult must be to rouse 
all our friends to renewed activity. 

A step in advance has been taken dur. 
ing the past week in the incorporation of 
Barnard College as a part of Columbia. 
Since its first foundation it has been only 
an ‘‘annex” to the great University; 
henceforward it will take its place as an 
integral part of Columbia College, the 
financial departments alone remaining 
separate. The Dean of Barnard, Mrs. 
George Haven Putnam, will hereafter 
have a seat in the Council of the Univer- 
Bity. Women candidates for the higher 
degrees will no longer be registered as of 
Barnard Coilege, but will be accepted as 
regular students of the University on the 
same terms as men, and all courses of 
study and lectures will be open to them. 
There is a clause in the new contract which 
provides for the establishment of chairs 
by Barnard in the University, whose occu- 
pants will be women. 

Want of space obliges the postponement 
to next week of the report of the meeting 
of the Civic and Political Equality Union. 
The next regular meeting of the County 
League will occur at the Tuxedo on 
Thursday, Feb. 1, at 3 P. M. The address 
of the day will be delivered by Mrs. Char- 
lotte B. Wilbour, whose theme will be 
‘‘Reminiscences of the Early Advocates of 
Woman Suffrage.”’ 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 
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The Illinois Association Opposed to the 
Extension of Suffrage to Women bas 
issued another address against equal 
rights, alleging that it is forced to do so 
by the great activity of the suffragists. 
The address consists of the usual series of 
dreary platitudes, beginning with the 
argument that women cannot fight. All 
these objections have been refuted so 
often that it would be a waste of time to 





dissect them again in our columns. 


REDUCED RATES TO WASHINGTON, D.C., 
AND RETURN. 

The Royal Blue Line announces the 
remarkably low rate of $12.67, Boston to 
Washington and return, for the delegates 
aud others attending the Woman Suffrage 
Convention to be held in Washington Feb, 
Sth to 14th, and for the Congress of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
to be held in the same city Feb. 19th to 
24th. Tickets permit bolders to remain 
in Washington several days after adjourn- 
ment of the Convention; and also permit 
liberal stop-overs returning, at Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. Full information re- 
garding these special rates and copy of 
illustrated pamphlet describing the Royal 
Blue Line Personally Conducted Tours to 
Washington, Richmond, Luray, and Old 
Point Comtort, and which contains a 
“Guide to Washington,’”’ may be secured 
by addre:sing A. J Simmons, N. E. P. A., 
Royal Blue Line, 211 Washington Street, 
Boston, 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club, Chipman Hall, 
Tremont Temple, Monday, Jan. 30, 300 P, M, 
The meeting is in charge of Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, ¢ 


, 
‘ 


ACTON, f 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. 








AMY F. 


Boston, Mass, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theat re. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. ranch 


Office 168 Tremont St. 





Fall and Winter Season. 


MONDAY, Jan, 29. 


The Bells of Haslemere. 


Evening Prices, asc. and soc. 
flatinee, all Seats, asc. Daily atzands P.M 


WHY GO TO 
EUROPE, 


Facing the Dangers of the Ocean in Winter ? 








THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


“Sunset Limited,” 


OPERATING OVER 
SUNSET ROUTE, 


free from the inconveniences of high altitudes 
and of snow, will carry you 


SMOOTHLY, SAFELY, and PLEASANTLY, 


to America’s famous winter resorts in California, 

Special through trains, consisting of sleepin 
and dining cars, leave New York Saturdays an 
Tuesdays, connecting directly with the * Sunset 
Limited ” at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamph- 
lets, maps, and time tables, also lowest rates, 
sleeping car tickets, and baggage checked, apply 
to 


EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t General Traflic Mgr. 
L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


349 BROADWAY, (Cor. Leonard St.) | NEW 
BATTERY PLACE(Washington Bid’g.) | YORK 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 





The Clearance Sale 


—— OF — 


.. GLOVES... 


— AT— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


144 Tremont Street, 
is from 


PERFECTLY FRESH GOODS 


and tremendous opportunities are 
given to secure 


GOOD MAKES 


at a very low figure. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 1577. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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BURDEN-BEAREKS. 





To every one on earth 
God gives a burden to be carried down 
The road that lies between the cross and 
crown. 
No lot is wholly free; 
He giveth one to thee. 


Some carry it aloft, 

Open and visible to all men’s eyes, 

Any may see its form and weight and size. 
Some hide it in their breast, 
And deem it there unguessed. 


The burden is God's gift, 
And it will make the bearer calm and strong. 
Yet, lest it press too heavily and long, 
He says, ‘Cast it on Me, 
And it shall easy be.” 
—Author Unknown. 
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THE KIND GRAY DAY. 


BY HANNAH PARKER KIMBALL, 


Oh, give thyself to the kind gray day 

That doth not bargain nor betray! 

The tranquil stream 

Shall hallow thy dream; 

The grasses dry 

Divine thy sigh; 

And the withered weed 

Thy need; 

The silent trees 

Shall give heart's ease, 

Shall dower thee with soft distances, 

Vistas of soul-tranquilities ; 

Ah, the silent trees 

Appease! 

Thy heart shall render due reply 

To the quiet of earth and the peace of sky; 

Yea, the gray, mysterious depths of the day 

Shall fashion thy soul, in a secret way, 

To meet Infinity; 

If thou wilt yield thee to the day 

That doth not bargain nor betray. 
—Poet-Lore. 
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THE SIMPLE LIFE. 





ARTHUR E. LOCKE, 


My soul, the wants of simple life are few: 

Let but our friends be true, 

Our vision broad, and filled with wealth of 
cheer, 

Then riches shall appear 

As needless as an infant's petty toy, 

To manhood’s fuller joy! 


My soul, the opulence of mind and heart 
Doth more of bliss impart 

Than luxuries of Ind can e’er bestow 
On sons of God below ; 

For Eastern affluence shall pass away, 
But Truth lives on for aye! 


My soul, let us have contidence more vast, 
In Altruism cast ; 

Heed not the pleasures Mammon doth assure 
Those whom she doth allure; 

For soon satiety shall these possess, 

While Love our path shall bless. 


My soul, let us live in the simple way, 
From fleeting day to day; 
Let us not crave the useless ornament, 
But, heeding God’s intent, 
Strive to bring heaven in our little sphere 
Of duty now and here! 

—Transcript. 
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THE DUNBAR PRIDE. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 





‘Dear me! 
it, Jean?”’ 

And Margaret Dunbar looked at the 
cards inviting the sisters to a meeting of 
the Browning Club at Mrs, Holdthwaite’s, 
and then threw them aside, with a fretful 
sigh. 

**I'd like very much to go, if I had any- 
thing to wear,” she said. ‘‘But I haven't, 
and I don’t suppose I ever shall have 
again; therefore, as I positively will not 
go unless I can dress as well as other 
folks, it naturally follows that I shall 
never go anywhere again, I suppose. It 
seems an age since I have been anywhere, 
except to church.”’ 

“You have clothes that are good enough 
to wear there or anywhere else,’ said 
Jean, looking up from the old dress-skirt 
she was ripping apart preparatory to giv- 
ingit a bath of dye, after which it was to 
come forth in a combination that was to 
make practically a new dress of it. 

“Good enough!” cried Margaret Dun- 
bar, indignantly. ‘‘You know I haven't 
had a new dress, or jacket, or hat for al- 
most a year.” 

“That may be,’ answered her sister, 
**‘but one’s clothes need not necessarily be 
new in order to be serviceable. I haven't 
had anything new, but I do not see that I 
have any reason to complain about not 
being properly clothed, for all that.” 

“You have your way of looking at 
things, and I have mine,’’ responded Mar- 
garet loftily. “I don’t think you'd care 
how old your dress was, or what its style 
was, if it only answered the purpose of a 
dress.” 

‘“‘Why should I,” said Jean, ‘‘as long as 
it was clean and whole? The difference 
between us is that you seem to think the 
dress is more important than the person 
who wears it. I don’t. I would like to 
dress well—I admit I like fine things—but 
I think clothes are of very little import- 
ance compared with brains, and if I can- 
not cultivate dress I can give some atten- 
tion to the latter. SolI shall attend the 


It’s horrid to be poor; isn’t 











club meeting and get a good deal of en- 
joyment out of it, 1 think, notwithstand- 
ing that I shall have to wear the old gray 
merino.” 

“Jean Dunbar, you don’t mean to say 
you intend to go to Mrs, Holdthwaite’s 
next Tuesday and wear that old dress?” | 
cried Margaret. “You have worn it so 
long that there isn’t a man, woman or 
child who would not recognize it if he 
or she saw it im Asia.” 

***There’s no friend like an old friend,’ ”’ 
quoted Jean, laughingly. ‘I have a great 
affection for the old dress, for it has stood 
by me through thick and thin. I shall 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
whatever attention I receive at the club 
will be given to me and not to my 
clothes.”’ 

“I think you will be making a mistake 
there,’’ said her sister sarcastically. ‘“That 
old dress will be likely to attract a good 
deal of attention at such a party as Mrs. 
Holdthwaite’s. You know Laura Rhodes 
said she expected her nephew from the 
city, and he belongs to the most exclusive 
society there. Fancy being presented to 
him in that old merino rag! I'd have 
more pride than you’ ve got, Jean Dunbar. 
I will not go into society if I cannot go 
into it on an equality with others.” 

“IT am going into it on an equality with 
most of those of whom it is composed,” 
said Jean. ‘That is, looking at things 
from my standpoint. I do it simple jus- 
tice, I believe, in feeling sure that not all 
society people value a person simply for 
the clothes he or she wears. I am old 
fashioned enough to believe that brains 
still count for something; certainly with 
those whose opinions are worth having, 
and I am not going to withdraw from 
society just because I happen to be poor. 
Bobby Burns had it just right when he 
said: 

‘The rank is but the guinea stamp- 

A man’s a man for a’ that,’ 
andlam willing to take my chances on 
what I am, and not what I wear.”’ 

‘That sounds very well,’’ said Margaret 
icily, ‘but not all of us happen to have so 
good an opinion of ourselves. We are 
rather doubtful of our ability to attract 
others unless we make ourselves attract- 
ive.”’ 

‘*There’s no use in trying to change my 
mind by ridicule,” said Jean. ‘I mean 
just what I say—I am going to this club 
meeting, and to all other gatherings like 
it, for the sake of the good I can get out 
of them. We were put here to grow, to 
develop; and if I shut myself up at home 
because I have not money enough to make 
as fine an appearance as my neighbor, I 
shall soon be going backward instead of 
advancing. One cannot develop if he 
makes a hermit of himself, as you seem 
determined to do.” 

“Well, there’s no use in arguing the 
matter,’’ said Margaret. ‘I’m glad I have 
a little of the Dunbar pride left.’’ 

“TI think | have quite as much of the 
Dunbar pride as you have,” said Jean, 
‘only it means one thing to me and an- 
other to you, but I am confident my idea 
of it is infinitely more to its credit than 
yours is.”’ 

‘‘How do you like the look of the old 
merino dress?”’ asked Jean, on the after- 
noon of the club meeting, as she came 
into the room where her sister was. 
“I’ve brushed it and given ita pull here 
and a twist there, and I fancy it looks 
quite as well as ever.’’ 

Certainly the figure reflected in the 
glass was not unattractive. The gray dress 
fitted like a glove. Soft frills of lace at 
wrists and throat gave it a touch of dainti- 
ness that relieved it of too prim an effect, * 
and a cluster of scarlet geraniums at the 
throat gave the bit of color necessary to 
make it becoming to the bright young 
face above them. 

“Geraniums!’’ commented Margaret 
with a curl of the lip. “I must admit 
that you are consistent. The old dress 
and those flowers go well together. Fancy 
geraniums at Mrs. Holdthwaite’s!”’ 

‘God made geraniums as well as roses 
and carnations,”’ said Jean, ‘‘and if I can- 
not afford roses I ought to be thankful 
that | have geraniums, and I am. Well, 
good-bye. I wish you were going,” she 
added, pausing on the threshold and look- 
ing back at the dejected figure by the 
grate. 

‘Well, I am not going, so there’s no 
use talking about it,’’ said Margaret 
crossly. ‘I shall never go anywhere as 
long as we have to pinch and economize 
as we do. I am too proud for that.” 

‘‘And Iam too proud to let the lack of 
money make me misanthropic and miser- 
able,’’ said Jean; and then she went out 
and left her sister to brood over the 
troubles than had befallen the Dunbars in 
late years. 


“Who is that fine-looking girl in the 
gray dress?’ asked Lawrence Houghton 
of hisaunt. ‘She has one of the brightest 
faces I have seen for a long time.”’ 

‘That is Miss Dunbar,” answered Mrs, 
Holdthwaite. ‘I want you to meet her. I 





was afraid she would not come, The 
Dunbars used to be rich, but they have 
lost all their property, and her sister, who 
is considered a beauty, persistently r>- 
fuses to go into society on that account. 
Jean has too good sense to behave like 
that, however. She's a genuine little 
social democrat, and I believe you will 
like her. You will certainly find her 
original and independent. She has the 
courage of her convictions, and her con- 
victions are quite likely to be utterly 
unlike other people’s.”’ 

“If she is that sort of a girl I should 
like to know her,” said the young man. 
“Tam sure she has a mind of her own. 
Her face shows it. I like the look of 
her.” 

‘Miss Dunbar, let me present my 
nephew, Lawrence Houghton,” said Mrs. 
Holdthwaite. 

Jean acknowledged the introduction 
with a quiet, well-bred grace and dignity 
that told how oblivious she was tu the 
old gray merino and its possible effect on 
the young man. The truth was she had 
forgotten all about it in her enjoyment 
of the occasion. 

He sat down beside her, and a conversa- 
tion began that both enjoyed keenly. At 
last he had meta girl who had an opinion 
of her own on all matters that came up 
for consideration. 

Presently Mrs. Huldthwaite came to 
say that Miss Dorn, who was to have been 
the reader of the afternoon, would not be 
able to come. Would Miss Dunbar be 80 
kind as to read in her stead? 

“*T shall be glad to read,’’ said Jean. 

So it came about that the girl in the 
gray merino dress found herself standing 
before a very select audience of ladies, 
and a few gentlemen, that afternoon, 
reading from the pages of the poet who 
has such a wonderful power of setting 
persons to thinking. And never once did 
she seem to be aware of the difference 
between the quality of the dress she wore 
and the garments of those around her. 

Lawrence Houghton thought, with a 

look’of admiration, that this girl belonged 
to the aristocracy of brains rather than of 
fine clothes. And he saw, too, and was 
pleased with it, that most of his aunt’s 
guests seemed wholly oblivious of the 
fact that merino costs a great deal less 
than silk and satin. 
“Oh, Margaret, I wish you could have 
been there!’ said Jean, sinking down 
upon the rug, with a happy light still 
shining in her eyes at the remembrance 
of the afternoon, ‘‘I haven’t enjoyed 
myself so much in—oh, I don’t know how 
long! And I had to be reader too!” 

“You, reader!’ exclaimed her sister. 
“The idea of your getting up before all 
those women, in their silks and satins, in 
that old gray dress! I should think, Jean 
Dunbar, you’d have a little pride! You 
might have some regard for me, if you 
have not for yourself.” 

‘*T cannot see that any harm was done,” 
said Jean. ‘‘Very likely they all recog- 
nized the old dress, but they were too 
well-bred to let me feel that dress had 
anything to do with the matter. If I had 
been dressed in silk, I should have for- 
gotten the fact, Iam sure.”’ 

‘Were you introduced to Mrs. Hold- 
thwaite’s nephew?” asked Margaret. 

“Oh, yes—we got quite well acquaint- 
ed,” answered Jean. “I like him very 
much, but we don't agree about some 
things of Browning’s, and he is going to 
convince me that I am wrong, if he can.” 

“You don’t mean that you asked him 
to call, do you?”’ said Margaret. 

‘Heasked me if he might call, and I said 
I would be delighted to have him,” 
answered Jean. ‘‘Surely there was no 
impropriety in that.’’ 

“There was no impropriety, exactly,’ 
said Margaret, ‘but the Dunbar pride—”’ 

“T am tired of hearing about the Dun- 
bar pride,’”’ cried Jean, “I believe some 
of our ancestors would turn over in their 
graves with indignation, if they could, 
because you insist on insulting their 
memory by so continually harping on that 
one string. There is pride and pride, and 
Illike to think that the dead-and-gone 
Dunbars had the kind of pride that rises 
above the vulgar considerations of 
wealth.”’ 

The girl’s eyes were full of scorn, and 
her eyes were bright with indignation. 

‘We won’t argue the matter,’’ said 
Margaret, coldly. ‘*There is no use in it, 
because you never listen to reason.” 

“T am willing to listen to reason and 
good sense,” answered Jean, “but I fail 
tosee either in your arguments, and for 
that reason I am not convinced by them.” 

“But what will people say if Mr. 
Houghton calls here?’ said Margaret. 
“They know, of course, that we have 
dropped out of his circle of society—’’ 

“But I haven’t,’’ declared Jean, sturdily. 
“T am just as weil qualified to play my 
part in society to-day as ever I was. The 
only difference is I shall play it in gray 
merino instead of silk, and that is not 
worth mentioning, if society is what it 
ought to be.”’ 





“Oh, well, have your own way,” re 
sponded Margaret, *‘but don’t blame me 
if you make yourself ridiculous.” 

Mr. Houghton came, and enjoyed him 
self so much that he came again, and by 
and by he begantocomeregularly. There 
were some spirited discussions in the 
Dunbar parlor over Browning and other 
authors, and many of the questions of the 
day as well; and Lawrence Houghton felt 
that he had found a foeman worthy of 
his steel in the girl who had ideas of ber 
own, and was not afraid to express them. 

‘It is such a relief to find a young wo- 
man who has a mind for something more 
than dress and the inane gossip of fash- 
ionable society,’ he said to his aunt. 
‘*She affects me like a fresh, strong breeze 
on a languid summer day. I am glad 
mother is coming down next week. I 
want her to see Miss Dunbar. She has a 
contempt for most of the girls she knows. 
She says they've lost the knack of being 
real girls, nowadays.” 

‘Jean is honest, genuine all through,” 
said Mrs. Holdthwaite, ‘and it begins to 
look to me as if she had more influence 
over a certain young man than any other 
girl has ever had, to my knowledge. It 
would be a little strange if she won what 
some of the bright lights of city society 
had sighed for in vain—eh, Lawrence?”’ 
and she smiled into the young mao’s face 
with a look that had half a question in it. 

“Stranger things than that have hap- 
pened,” he said. 

When Mrs. Houghton came to visit her 
sister, Lawrence told her about Jean, and 
one day he took her with him when he 
was visiting the Dunbar home. As it 
happened, it was what Jean called, ‘‘one 
of her merino days,” and the old dress was 
doing duty, with its usual accompaniment 
of scarlet geraniums. To Lawrence 
Houghton’s eyes she had never looked 
more charming. She seemed the embodi- 
ment of the spirit of home. 

“How did you like her, mother?” he 
asked, as they walked homeward. 

“Very well indeed,’’ his mother an- 
swered, ‘At last I have found a girl who 
is her own natural self. Win her, if you 
can, my boy.” 

“Pll try,’’ he said, ‘‘and I think I can.” 

So it came about that Lawrence Hough- 
ton laid siege to the heart of Jean Dun- 
bar, and won. 

“I suppose you told him how poor we 
are,’’ said Margaret, when Jean told her 
of the engagement. 

“T never thought anything about it,” 
said Jean, with a happy little laugh. 
‘*You see, dear, I knew he was not think- 
ing of marrying me for money, but my- 
self, and it never occurred to me to 
mention it.” 

“I suppose his mother will see that you 
have a suitable wedding-dress,”’ said Mar- 
garet, “‘or you will be steadfast to the old 
merino, and be married in that.”’ 

“Tl think I will try to afford a new 
dress,’’ said Jean, “but neither his nor 
his mother’s money shall buy it. I will 
get myself something new and pretty— 
and for the dear old merino’s sake it shall 
be gray—and we will be married like 
sensible persons,” 

And they were. The new gray dress, 
with the scarlet geraniums at the throat, 
the bright light in the brown eyes, the 
happy smile un the thoughtful face—all 
these made a picture of the bride that 
Lawrence Houghton cherishes in his heart 
to this day—one that he will never forget, 
for love was the artist that painted it 
there. 

“Such alovely bride!’ every one said, 
“It was positively refreshing to look at 
her. Most brides can wear white satin 
and lace and orange flowers, but it is only 
now and then that one can afford to be 
married in such a gown as Jean Dunbar 
wore. She made me think of a daisy, 
there was something so fresh and pure 
and sweet about her. She has the right 
kind of pride, the true pride, and Law- 
rence Houghton has married a woman 
every whit his equal.”—The Dawn. 


— = ee 


AN APPEAL TO SUFFRAGISTS. 





It is becoming evident to many that if 
women in the East are to be enfranchised, 
we must look to the more liberal West to 
demonstrate to the world the practical 
value of equality between the sexes, Al- 
ready the Suffrage States afford an object- 
lesson that ‘‘all who run may read;’’ but 
there has been neither time nor oppor- 
tunity to educate the people in freedom, 

To the young State of Idaho equal suf- 
frage came so unobtrusively that the peo- 
ple, scattered over an area greater than 
the whole of New England, are still 
almost unconscious of the distinction they 
have won, and only education can awaken 
them to the tremendous responsibility 
that has come with freedom. 

An opportunity for this education is to 
be afforded for the first time, in the 
establishment of the Idaho Industrial 
Institute, for the Rocky Mountain region, 
at Weiser, Idaho. Here every girl and 
boy may receive an education by working 
for it, and learn how to develop the 





boundless resources of the new States. 
But of all, the educational plant will con- 
stitute ‘‘a school city,’’ where goveroment 
and citizenship will be taught in a practi- 
cal way, and the institution is to be 
strictly non-partisan and non-sectarian. 
Can it be doubted that the influence of 
those who go out from such a school will 
tell powerfully for the enfranchisement 
of women, not only in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Region, but throughout the broad 
Union? 

Land and irrigation for the Industrial 
Institute are already secured, and agri- 
cultural work is well under way. But 
money must be raised for the various 
buildings needed, at once. Temporary 
structures will be erected early in the 
spring, and used for school purposes until 
the students can make brick for perma- 
nent buildings. 

Just here an opportunity is afforded to 
friends of equal suffrage to set a beacon 
light in the wilderness. It is proposed to 
erect ‘‘Equality Hall’’ as the educational 
centre of the industrial community. Here 
young men and young women will be 
taught to live in perfect equality; together 
making laws for their own government, 
and receiving equal pay for equal work, 

It is estimated that $5,000 will build 
“Equality Hall.’’ Less than half that sum 
will serve for the temporary structure, 
and will be transferred to the permanent 
one, Miss Emily Howland, who for many 
years has given largely to the cause of 
suffrage, believes so heartily in ‘‘Equality 
Hall’’ that she heads the list of donors, 
The appeal is made to every believer in 
justice and equality, and small sums, as 
well as great, will be gratefully received, 
and expended with the utmost economy 
in the highest interests of humanity. 

All donations can be addressed to 

JANE M. SLocum. 

42 Post St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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LET THE NATIONAL ADVISE. 











Editors Woman’s Journal: 

It is hardly sensible for a young woman 
but lately connected with the Suffrage 
Association to offer suggestions to the 
officers and workers of the National 
American Association, yet I venture to 
do so. 

It seems to me that it would be very 
unwise for the National to lay down any 
laws for the States, but it does seem wise 
that the mother society should recom- 
mend to the States certain measures and 
rules which are known to be advanta- 
geous., Of course, some of the States may 
be so conditioned that they cannot adopt 
these, but others can. At any rate, the 
discussion of these matters in convention 
will do good. 

Being a new State worker, I find, on 








‘*It ts an Ill Wind 
That Blows Nobody Good.’”’ 


That small ache or pain or 
weakness ts the ‘‘ ill wind’’ 
that directs your attention to 
the necessity of purifying 
your blood by taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. Then your 
whole body receives good, 
for the purified blood goes 
tingling to every organ. 
is the great remedy for all 
ages and both sexes. 

Dyspepsia — “ Complicated with 
lever and kidney trouble, I suffered for 
years from dyspepsia, with severe pains. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla made me strong and 
hearty.’ F. B. Emerton, Auburn, Me. 












Never Disappoints 


Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 


‘only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilig. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. © 


Rendered into English Verse 


conf au 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896, 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 














{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
pap yd of them of Ge capectally wel oe 
songs of this singing peo ve a- 
sight into their national chasatige and life that cam 
be obtained in no other wet. They sing everything, 
joy aad grvow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 

all, M.D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


——FOR SALE AT THE—— 
"Voman’s Journal Office, Bostos 
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reading the constitutions of other State 
societies, that there are some States with 
chairmen of executive committees, and 
others without, some with dollar mem- 
bers who vcte, some with dollar members 
who do not vote, some that have had 
dollar members and dropped them, and 
some that never had them. 

I therefore hope that at the executive 
committee meeting at Washington the 
questions of dollar memberships, of chair- 
men of executive committees in the 
States, of the reélection each year of 
honorary vice-presidents, of the election 
of delegates to National Convention in 
open convention, of voting by proxies in 
both State society and executive com- 
mittee, of each county casting its full 
vote on all questions, and of nominating 
officers from the floor, may be considéred 
and discussed, and the best method be 
recommended to the States. 

A JUNIOR WORKER. 


—_———_~+»D ea 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


An interesting liistorical sketch of the 
suffrage laws of Pennsylvania has been 
compiled by Mrs. Lucretia L. Blanken 
burg, president of the State W. S. A. 
She says: 

Woman suffrage in Pennsylvania can 
only be obtained through an amendment 
to the Constitution. 

1700: In the early Colonial times all 
persons who wished to vote, hold office, 
or carry on business of any kind, were 
compelled to buy freeman papers varying 
in cost from five shillings to four pounds. 
Women as well as men purchased these 
papers. The revenues of the Colony were 
80 limited that people were urged to buy 
the rights of citizenship. 

1776: At the time of the Revolution a 
provincial Conference was held. A Bill 
of Rights and Constitution for Pennsyl- 
vania were framed, 

1789-90: A new Constitution was formu- 
lated. The election clause reads: 

**In elections by the citizens, every free- 
man of the age of 21 years, liaving resided 
in the State two years next before elec- 
tion and six months in the voting dis- 
trict, shall be entitled to vote.”’ 

1837-38: The Constitution was revised 
by a Constitutional Convention. A new 
element had entered into citizenship—the 
black man. The election clause reads: 
‘In elections by the citizens every white 
freeman of the age of 21 years living in 
the State one year and voting district ten 
days shall be entitled to vote.’ Nothing 
is said, so far as | have been able to read, 
about women freemen voting, or trying 
to vote. 

1873-74: But when the next revision 
took place the election clause reads: 

“Every maie citizen 21 years of age.”’ 
The records of this Convention state that 
on Thursday, Feb. 20, 1873, the Citizens’ 
Suffrage Association of Philadelphia, 
Elizabeth L. Bladen, President, applied 
for the use of the Convention Hall for the 
purpose of holding a suffrage meeting. 
It was granted. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
made the address. A committee of suf- 
fragists attended the sessions of this Con 
vention and endeavored to prevent the 
use of the word ‘‘male” in the election 
clause. Their efforts were in vain. It is 
quite possible the very agitation of the 
question caused the line to be more close- 
ly drawn. 

For twenty-six years we have lived 
under this order. A revision of the pres- 
ent Constitution may be made in the near 
future. It will depend upon public senti- 
ment whetber the word ‘male’ remains 
in the election clause or not. 

We are often asked why we do not try 
to secure the passage of bills extending 
school suffrage to women, or property 
qualification suffrage to women, The 
Legislature cannot pass bills that conflict 
with the text of the Constitution, All 
that can be done is to amend the Con- 
stitution. The history of the past has 
shown this to be an expensive and un- 
certain measure, The Constitution is 80 
guarded that it is difficult to amend it. 
The provision for amendments reads: 

**A billto amend must receive a major- 
ity vote of all the members elected in both 
Senate and the House of Representatives, 
then be advertised three months before 
the next election of members. At the 
next session of the Legislature be again 
passed by a majority vote of all members 
elected to this Legislature; then submitted 
to a popular vote at a special election not 
sooner than three months after passing 
the sec nd session.”’ 

The prospect for woman suffrage in 
Pennsylvavia is not near at hand, unless 
it comes to us through a National Amend- 
ment. The Convention of 1873 was 
obliged to strike out the word ‘‘white’’ in 
the election clause because the 15th 
amendment to the National Constitution 
prohibits the denial of the right of suf- 
frage on account of color or previous 
condition. There are, then, but three 
chances for the women of Pennsylvania, 
to gain the elective franchise—a new Con- 
stitution, aun amendment to this Constitu- 
tion, or a National Amendment. 


PHILADELPHIA CO, ANNUAL MEETING, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A very successful meeting of the Woman 
Suffrage Society of the County of Phila- 
delphia was held in Mercantile Library 
Hall, Jan. 10th. Miss Jane Campbell pre- 
sided, After Mrs. M. F. Kenderdine had 
read the treasurer’s report, showing a 
good balance on hand, ten new members 
were elected, and an account was given of 


r suffrage bills that will come before them. 





the Annual Convention of the Pennsy)- | 
vania W. S. A. . 

Mrs. Howard W. Lippincott read an in- 
teresting report of the Pennsylvania Con- 
gress of Mothers, in which over 300 or- 
ganizations of women were represented. 
Mrs. Frederick Schoch presided, Mayor 
Ashbridge welcomed the Congress to 
Philadelphia, and Mrs, T. W. Birney, Mrs. 
Mary Mumford, Prof. Barnes, of Leland 
Stanford University, and other dis 
tinguished speakers took part. 

The president read a circular letter 
from Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, propos- 
ing to raise $500,000 for suffrage work in 
honor of Miss Anthony’s eightieth birth- 
day, and suggesting that meetings be 
held by all Suffrage Societies on Feb. 
15th, at which some multiple of eighty be 
contributed by the members. Mrs. Avery, 
who was present, explained that the fund 
is to be a perpetual one and only the in- 
terest to be used. Miss Campbell re- 
quested all present who were interested 
in suffrage to mail contributions to the 
ofticers. It was voted that the Executive 
Committee be empowered to notify all 
the members of the Society of this pro- 
ject, and to ask for contributions. 

Miss Campbell then introduced Miss 
Diana Hirschler, a lawyer of Boston, who 
gave an entertaining and instructive lec- 
ture on ‘Woman's Status before the Law.” 
Miss Hirschler said that this century has 
been notable for removing the legal bar- 
riers which have impeded the progress of 
women. She showed the absurdity of 
Blackstone’s maxim that man is to have 
power over his children, while their 
mother is to have only their respect. 
**Powerlessness never yet commanded re 
spect, though it may inspire pity,’’ said 
Miss Hirschler. She then referred enter- 
tainingly to the status of married women 
before the law at present, comparing it 
with that of spinsters and widows. In 
Pennsylvania a law was passed in 1895 
making the mother equal with the father 
in the guardianship of the child. This is 
the case in only seven other States in the 
Union, Miss Hirschler pleaded for equal 
representation of man and woman in the 
jury box and on the bench. Her bright 
manner and original way of presenting 
the case made a very good impression, 
and her lecture added greatly to the en- 
joyment of the evening. 

KATHERINE J. CAMPBELL, 
Cor. Sec. 


—_——- 


TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER, JANUARY, 1900. 


The Massachusetts W. S. A. held its 
31st annual meeting on Jan, 10 and 11, 
PLAN OF WORK. 


The following Plan of Work for the 
coming year was adopted: 


1. That the effort to increase the regis- 
tration and school vote of women, which 
proved so successful in Boston this year, 
be continued, and that the local Leagues 
all over the State be recommended to 
make this a prominent feature of their 
work, 

2. That the Association continue to 
educate public sentiment by press work, 
by parlor meetings, by legislative hear- 
ings, by sending a speaker free of charge 
to any Woman’s Club or other organization 
willing to hear the subject presented, by 
the publication of literature, and by the 
other main lines of work it has pursued in 
the past. 

3. That each local League be recom- 
mended to send the Woman's Column for 
a year to all the ministers of the town. 
This suggestion came from the Natick 
member of the Committee on Plan of 
Work, Natick tried it, with the result 
that almost all the ministers were con- 
verted. Natick has also found it useful to 
hold a mass meeting at which all the 
ministers are invited to give their views 
on suffrage, pro or con. The Leagues are 
recommended to try this where it seems 
feasible. 

4. A varied programme for the meet- 
ings is recommended, rather than one 
always devoted exclusively to suffrage. 
Newton has had great success in attract- 
ing outsiders and young people to a series 
of patriotic meetings dealing with the 
large topics of current political interest. 
A considerable amount of suffrage is al- 
ways mingled with the programme, 

5. All members of the Leagues are 
earnestly requested to write to their Sen- 
ator and Representatives in the Legisla- 
ture, asking them to vote for the woman 


Personal letters have much more influ- 
ence than petitions or official circulars. 
If you have not the names of all your 
Representatives, you can obtain them by 
writing to headquarters. Any persons 
with leisure and interest enough to write 
to other Representatives beside their own 
can be supplied from this office with a list 
of members who need to be written to. 
Above all, get your husbands to write. 
Letters from voters carry more weight 
than letters from women. 

6. It is recommended that county con- 
ventions be held where practicable. 


CALENDARS. 


It has been suggested that every League 
send to its Senator and each of its Repre- 
sentatives ‘The Woman’s Century Calen- 
dar.”’ It is a pretty little book, and in- 
stead of throwing it aside, as they might 
a leaflet, the members are likely to take 
it home to their wives. It may be ob- 
tained from Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 





107 World Building, New York City, 
price 25 cents. 
TREASURER'S REPORT. 

The accounts of the State treasurer are 
made up on Dec. 1 of each year, so the 
report does not include the Bazar receipts. 

William Lloyd Garrison, Treasurer, in 
account with the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association: 





Dr. 

To Balance in Treasury Dec. 1, 1898 $2,059.25 
Lucy Stone Bust Fund.......... $ 76.37 
MembershipS.......++++seceeeees 276.00 
MIODRLIONE 2. coccccccccccccsocces 192.26 
Lev gue Auxiliary Memberships 238.47 
Sales of Leaflets........+-eeeeeee 177.96 
Fortnightly Meetings........... 11.70 
Donations for Fair..........+++.. 49.83 
Interest N. E. Trust Co......... 30.61 1,053.20 

$3,112.45 
Cr. 
By rent of office.....-....- ceseeees $550.00 


Miss Wilde on account of Salary... 312 00 


Mrs. Hiltand Mrs Tibbets “ 28.36 
Postage and Expressage............ 98.22 
Office Supplies............eeceeeeeee 19.37 
Office Repairs and Renovations... 14.11 
Printing and Bundling Leaflets.... 63.65 
Expenses Annual Mretings........ 127.50 
Expenses Fortnightly Meetings... 49.40 
Expenses Other Meetings..... cooee = 4.35 
Labor and Extra Clerical Help..... 5.45 
Printing Other than Leaflets)..... 73.00 
Mailing Expenses.........-......++- 32 80 
WoOMAN’s JOURNAL to 80 Libraries* 100.00 
Press Work......cccccees sovscccsees 65.01 
PetiGlome .cccccce oe ceccces 21.20 
Sundries ($50 paid for Legac 60,20 





Advertising : 14.90 
Auxiliary Fees to Nat'l Am. W.S.A. 111.40 1,750.92 


To Balance in Treasury, Dec. 1, 1899, $1,361.53 
TREASURER, 
* Paid for with money given for the purpose by 
Mrs. Edward Atkinson. 
If an explanation is desired of any item 
in this report, it can be had by writing to 
headquarters. 





REDUCED RATES TO WASHINGTON, 


Visitors to the Washington Convention, 
as well as delegates, are entitled to the 
reduced rates (a fare and a third) if they 
take out a certificate when they buy their 
tickets at this end, and have it duly coun- 
tersigned in Washington. The regular 
fare to Washington is $950 by the Fall 
River boat, with $1 extra for a state-room; 
or $11.50 by rail. By rail the journey can 
be made in one day. The return fare will 
be one-third of the regular price. Infor- 
mation in regard to hotels and boarding 
houses may be had from Miss Lucy E. 
Anthony, 1830 Diamond St., Philadelphia, 
Pa, 

Some of the delegates to Washington 
are sure to drop out, leaving vacancies 
to be filled. Hence any other members 
of the Association intending to go to 
Washington should send in their names to 
headquarters, with a view to filling up 
the delegation from Massachusetts. 


TAX-PAYERS’ PETITION, 

The petition to be signed by women 
tax payers, asking that municipal suffrage 
be granted to tax-paying women, has been 
taken by a number of Leagues to circulate. 
Any Leagues or individuals wishing to 
circulate such a petition, can get a form at 
this office. 

THE MONTHLY LETTER, 


At the State Annual Meeting, apprecia- 
tion was expressed of the Monthly Letter, 
and it was voted that it be sent hereafter 
to the first vice-president and treasurer of 
each auxiliary local League, as well as to 
the president and secretary. We have at 
headquarters the list of presidents and 
secretaries, but not of vice-presidents or 
treasurers, except in a few cases. Three 
copies are therefore sent this month to 
each local secretary, with the request 
that she will forward two to the first vice- 
president and treasurer, and also that she 
will send me the names and addresses of 
those officers, 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

3 Park St., Boston, Jan. 19, 1900. 


(Additional State Correspondence on page 24.) 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Mrs. Ann Skeel, of New York, has left 
$10,000 to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation of Boston, 

The man who thinks he knows it all 
often marries a woman who teaches him 
a lot more.— Kansas City Star. 

The famine in India has reached ap- 
palling dimensions, At present 3,178,000 
persons are on the relief lists in the dis- 
tressed districts. 

The State Charities Aid Association of 
New York reports that the demand for 
girl babies for adoption is greater than 
the supply, while boy babies are a drug 
in the market. 

The Congregationalist asks: ‘‘Why is it 
that rich persons whose benevolenve has 
become publicly known give more than 
eighteen times as much for schools and 
colleges as to churches?” 


Over 100 Japanese women follow the 
hazardous profession of divers. Their 
ages range from seventeen to thirty. They 
come almost exclusively from Shima, 
Miye ken, a noted fishery centre in Japan. 
Their earnings vary according to the 
amount of their work, which consists in 
diving for agar-agar seaweed, sea ear, sea 
cucumber, ete.—Japan Weekly News. 

The New York State Anti-Vivisection 
Society, at its recent annual meeting at 
Saugerties, elected officers as follows: 
President, John Vedder, M. D.; first vice- 
president, Rensselaer Potts; second vice- 
president, Luigi Galvani Doane, M. D.; 
secretary, Anna Sargent Turner; treas- 
urer, Grace F. Reed. This society has, 
during the past two years, arranged for 
263 lectures and addresses. Mrs. Minnie 
Maddern Fiske has lately become a mem- 
ber. 
























































G. P. Putnam's Sons have in press a | 


new work on the collection, use, and pres- 
ervation of books, written by the libra- 
rian, A. R. Spofford, so long associated 
with the Library of Congress. It is en 
titled “‘A Book for All Readers,’ and is 
replete with information concerning the 
selection, care, and management of libra- 
ries, public and private. A portion of 
the volume is devoted to library science, 
and the rest to the choice of books, the 
art of reading, rare books, periodical and 
pamphlet literature, bookbuying in Amer- 
ica and Europe, the art of book-binding, 
the history of libraries, the enemies of 
books, the humors of the library, the 
faculty of memory—subjects of interest 
not only to all literary women and lovers 
of books, but also to the general reader. 
The author has put into this work the 
ripe fruits of a long experience, aims to 
furnish a practical aid to the formation 
of libraries, whether small or large, and 
to their highest use and enjoyment. The 
book will be brought out simultaneously 
in New York and London, 





To THE DEAF.—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deafness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr. Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deaf 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No. 4462 D, 


The Nicholson Institute, 780 Eighth 
Avenue, New York, 
“BeTreR do it than wish it done.” 


Better cure catarrh by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla than complain because you 
suffer from it. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachnu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for J0 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

WomMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 


Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell hoe 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, dy Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealtb, 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo} 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists, 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-seventh year opens October 5, 1899, 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifteenth Annual Session opens Sept. 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
arg Clinical Instruction and Quizzes, 
‘LARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA. Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica) 
college in New England whose Diplomas are ree- 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, i890. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN ERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 
Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 











Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 


(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 


(Elegant service.) 
SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traftic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ 


Miss Emma Woolley has been unani- 


| with those bequeathed outside the mem 
bers of the family of the deceased. The 
; rest of the endowment, amounting to 





mously elected president of Mt. Holyoke | $9,000, has been handed over to the 


College, in place of Mrs, Elizabeth Storrs 
Mead, resigned,and will assume the duties 
mext year. Miss Woolley is professor of 
biblical history and literature at Wellesley 
College, with which she has been con- 
nected for five years. She is thirty-five 
She is a daughter of the Rev. 
Joseph J. Woolley, pastor of the First 
Congregational church of Pawtucket, 
R. 1. She graduated from Wheaton Semi- 
nary in 1889, and was teacher of history 
there. In 1891 she entered Brown Uni- 
versity, and graduated with the degree of 
B. A. in 1894, the first woman to be so 
honored by Brown. She is a trustee of 
Pembroke Cullege, the woman’s hall of 
Brown, and has spent considerable time in 
travel abrvad., 


years old, 


The annuai luncheon of the New York 
Wellesley Club took place Jan, 20. A 
large number of members and friends 
assembled to welcome President Hazard, 
who for the first time was a guest of the 
club. President Low, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who was one of the speakers, 
brought the pleasant news that the day 
previous arrangements had been com- 
pleted whereby Barnard College was to 
be placed on an equality with the men’s 
coliege. This does not mean coéducation, 
and it does not mean exactly the same 
relation existing between Radcliffe 
Harvard. By the new plan the president 
of Columbia becomes ez officio the presi- 
dent of Barnard, and atrustee. In finan- 
cial matters Baruard must ‘continue to 
look out for itself, but it will not have to 
make its own arrangements with the 
professors who teach there, but with the 
corporation. ‘The professors will all be 
appvinted by the trustees of the Univer- 
sity, and will be assigued to either 
Barnard or Columbia, as required. If 
some of the time of the protessors who 
teach at Barnard is spent at Culumbia, an 
equal amount of time will be given to 
Barnard by other professors.’’ Barnard 
will arrange its own curriculum, and 
members of the faculty may be either 
men or women, but there will be no more 
graduates of Barnard; all will be gradu- 
ates of Columbia. 

It is gratifying to see coéducational col- 
leges generously remembered. 
(N. Y.) University has received gifts and 
bequests this month amounting to $105,- 
000. Of this, $40,000 comes trom Mrs, 
Willard Ives, of Watertown. 
College has lately received gifts amount- 
ing to about $13,000, and Mrs, Mary New- 
ton, of Batavia, Ill., will furnish funds to 
erect an astronomical laboratory to be 
known as the Newton Observatory, in 
honor of her husband, a student in 
1847-49. 

The favors of fortune are fairly showered 
upon the University of Chicago. Leon 
Mandel, of Chicago, has given $50,000 to 
erect an assembly hall. Mrs, Anna Hitch- 
cock, of Chicago, has given property 
valued at $200,000, to erect a memorial to 
her husband, She will let $100,000 be 
used to build a dormitory to be known as 
the Charles Hitchcock Hall for Boys. A 
gift of $20,000 from Mrs, Nancy Foster, 
also of Chicago, will be used to erect an 
extension to Nancy Foster Hall, the girls’ 
dormitory. W. F. E. Gurley, an engineer 
living in Danville, Ill., is the hitherto 
anknown benefactor who gave the Uni- 
versity a paleontological collection of 
700,000 specimens valued at more than 
$125,000. The collection is of specimens 
from the Mississippi Valley, and Mr. 


Allegheny | 


and | 


| trustees. In accordance with Miss Hop- 
| per’s wish, the scholarship will be given 
| to Alice Lovell, '03, while she remains in 
college. After that it will be divided 
into two scholarships of the value of $200 
each, F.M A 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
| — 
| Miss Susan B. Anthony’s eightieth 
birthday, Feb. 15, has been chosen as the 
date on which the Board of Trustees of 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton will open their collection of art treas- 
| ures to a private view, complimentary to 
i= National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. The interest of the occasion 
| will, of course, centre about Miss An- 
thony, who, together with some members 
| of her Birthday Celebration Committee, 
will receive those invited to attend, who 
will wish to congratulate her on the 
achievements of ber tour-score years. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will lecture in 
the chapel of the Washingtonian Home, 
41 Waltham Street, Boston, next Sunday 
at 3.30 P. M. The public are cordially 
invited. 


An interesting meeting of the Public 
School Association was held last Wednes- 
day afternoon at the house of Mrs. Quincy 
A. Shaw. Mrs. Fanny B. Ames presided, 
Mr. James P. Munroe and Mr, A, Law- 
rence Lowell spoke on the administration 
of the Boston public schools. Brief ad- 
dresses followed from Mrs, Sarah Boyden, 
Mrs. J. Elliot Cabot, Miss Lucia M. Pea- 
body, and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. 


A despatch from Vancouver, B. C., 
says the commission engaged in the revi- 
sion of the civic quarter has approved a 








provision permitting a man to vote in 
aldermanic and mayorality elections on 


| property of which his wife is the regis- 


Syracuse | 





<iurley has spent thirty years in gathering | 


it. John D. Rockefeller, who may well 
be termed the godfather of the University 
of Chicago, has promised to duplicate all 
xzifts it receives in 1900 up to $500,000. 


There was great rejoicing at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, on the evening of 
Jan. 19, over the opening of the Barbour 
Gymnasium for the women students. 
The 650 college girls, headed by Dean 
Eliza Mosher and Mrs. Angell, acted as 


hostesses to 1,500 persons who responded | 


to their cordial invitations. 


The war has lately cost Bryn Mawr 
College $1,000. The executors of Miss 
Maria Hopper’s estate have been obliged 
to pay that sum, one-tenth of the endow- 
ment of the Maria Hopper scholarship, to 
the United States Government, because 
the law levying this new war tax was 
passed before the estate had been settled. 
Legacies left to institutions are classed 


tered owner. The existing regulations 
prevent women from voting in such cases, 
and much property is thus unrepresented. 
It is now proposed that a man may vote 
twice, once on his own property and again 
on his wife’s. It would be simpler and 
fairer to let the wife vote herself. 


A hearing was given last Monday by 
the Massachusetts House Committee on 
Education on the petition of Mrs. Lizzie 
T. Hosmer and others, accompanied by a 
bill to establish the office of State super- 
intendent of music in the public schools. 
Among those who spoke in support of 
the measure were President E. H. Capen 
of Tufts college and Miss Floretta Vining. 


Mrs. Mary Russell Charpiot, superin- 


; tendent of the Massachusetts Home for 


Intemperate Women, corner Binney and 
Smyrna Streets, Boston, completes her 
twenty-first year of service in that institu- 
tion to-day, and a reception will be given 
her from 2to4p. mM. At the same time 
the twenty-first anniversary of the Home 
will be celebrated. 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


Mrs. Belle Armstrong Whitney, previous 
to her marriage one of the most active 
members of the New England Woman’s 
Press Association, is now editor of The 
Gentlewoman, a home and fashion monthly 
published in New York City. 

Among women successful in journalism 
is Miss Arianna Howland McCoughtry, 
who has built up the Mattapoisett Couricr 
by acceptable writing and a wise system 
of syndicate advertising. Her name was 


| already in evidence in various magazines 


| 
| 


and journals before she accepted this edi- 
torial post. 


Miss Maude Andrews, now Mrs. Ohl, is 
said to be the first woman to hold a regu- 
lar editorial position on a leading South- 
ern daily. ‘She had written a good deal 
for Life and Puck, and other special 
papers, and had contributed poetry to 
The Century, Scribner's, and other maga- 
zines and newspapers, before coming to 
Atlanta,’’ writes Mrs. Carrie S. Mahoney, 
in the Sunny South. ‘Her first work for 
the Constitution was a series of letters 
from New York. These were published 
by Clark Howell, then assistant managing 
editor. Later, when she came to Atlanta, 
Mr. Grady and Mr. Howell decided to give 
her a chance on the editorial staff, and 





then began the Woman’s Page of the Con- 





stitution, which has become such an inter- 
esting feature. During Atlanta’s great 
exposition she was one of the most nota- 
ble figures in the woman’s department, 
and contributed a great deal of matter to 
the newspapers and magazines about that 
interesting and valuable enterprise.” 

During several years past, Mrs. Maude 
Andrews Ohl has passed much of her 
time abroad, and she has made a specialty 
of international correspondence for news- 
papers and magazines—letters from three 
capitals, London, Paris, and Washington. 
These have been widely used in the prom 
inent newspapers of leading American 
cities. She has made her place in the 
literary world of London, and has a host 
of friends among the leaders of literary, 
artistic, and dramatic society. She is now 
busily engaged upon a volume of travel 
sketches and a volume of verse. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MISSOURI. 


SALTING A COLUMN WITH SUFFRAGE, 
PINEVILLE, Mo., JAN. 22, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The W. C. T. U. is wisely educating 
the public through the press. They are 
asking a column’s space of the local news- 
papers, and thousands of editors have 
already granted this request. This space 
is filled weekly bya W. C. T. U. press 
worker, This society of noble aims and 
broad sympathies has over forty lines of 
work. One or more of these are generally 
touched upon in every issue. 

Equal suffrage is a stumbling-block to 
some of these press superintendents. In 
conservative and backwoods districts 
there is often an intense and unreasoning 
prejudice against women’s having the 
ballot. Because of this, some of the W. 
C. T. U. workers are timid about advo- 
cating equal suffrage in their columns, 
for fear of arousing such prejudice that 
their other teachings will be rejected. 

Deservedly or not, the present writer has 
won the reputation of gaining a respect- 
ful hearing and a considerable following 
for equal suffrage in an intensely con- 
servative neighborhood. We are often 
appealed to by other press workers to give 
the secret of our success. We feel moved 
on such occasions to quote the old rhyme: 

‘*Tender-handed stroke a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains ; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains.” 

There is no secret whatever in success- 
fully inoculating equal suffrage senti- 
ments upon a prejudiced community. 
Miss Willard herself gave the recipe years 
ago: ‘*Take equal parts grit, grace, and 
gumption, and rub it in gently but 
thoroughly.’ It will be found to be a 
highly absorptive doctrine, and few im- 
munes can resist its influence altogether. 

Here is my way of teaching full and 
equal suffrage: 

(1) Every issue has its suffrage salt. If 
it be but a single sentence to show that we 
believe in it, that sentence is there. No 
stranger can ever be in doubt as to where 
we stand on the equal suffrage question. 

(2) We try to make our whole column 
readable, but we make a double effort to 
have our suffrage items the brightest, wit- 
tiest, and best natured of the lot. 

(3) We constantly make note of every 
step of progress in this direction, and 
every honor paid to its advocates. Plenty 
of our people are like the Jews of Christ's 
day, asking if any of the rulers have be- 
lieved. Just as soon as they deem it 
popular, they are ready to join the pro- 
cession. 

(4) We emphasize the fallacy of adouble 
standard of morals, and advocate pure 
lives for boys and men. The one-sex- 
supremacy ideais the foundation on which 
the double-standard theory of morals rests. 
Destroy the one, and you undermine the 
other. 

When other matter takes up the lion’s 
share of the column, suffrage matter is all 
but crowded out. But the skilful editor 
will find a thimbleful of room somewhere, 
and into it will crowd her suffrage salt. 
Is it in a biographical sketch she sees her 
opportunity? If itis, you will find inter- 
woven in the story of the hero’s life the 
fact that he is a friend of woman’s ad- 
vancement along all lines and a firm be- 
liever in equal suffrage. Does she find 
every bit of her space fully occupied? She 
shortens one paragraph a few lines, and lo! 
she has room fora two or three-line suf- 
frage item. And even a three-line para- 
graph can say much, It may herald the 
good news that another State has granted 
school suffrage. It may point out that 
the first woman in America publicly to 
advocate woman suffrage was Abigail 
Adams, the wife of one President and 
mother of another. (This is a mistake. 
It was Margaret Brent, of Maryland.) It 
may remind us that twelve million citizens 
of the United States are deprived of the 
ballot because of sex, or that the only 
adults that have not the privilege of vot- 
ing are wild Indians, heathen Chinamen, 
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A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood. 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It is 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through a 
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advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, ete. 
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lunatics, condemned criminals, idiots, and 
women, Continual dropping wears away 
the stone, and constant “line upon line, 
and precept upon precept,’’ wear out and 
conquer the stiffest of prejudice, 

One of the very best ways to introduce 
suffrage argument is by using bright, 
wide awake verse. I know of no other 
journal that furnishes such invaluable 
poetry for the suffrage editor’s use as 
the Woman's JouRNAL. And of the 
many good things written by friends of 
our cause, no other two authors are quite 
so quotable, or so admirably adapted to 
fit in the waiting niche of a W. C. T. U. 
column, as Sam Walter Foss and Char- 
lotte Perkins Stetsop. Sometimes we 
have to cut and slash the JOURNAL’s 
poems tremendously, because there is 
only a two or three inch space for them 
to crowd into. If Mrs. Anna B. Brandt, 
who lately contributed a witty poem from 
Colorado to the JOURNAL, ever reads one 
of our columns, she will perhaps be 
shocked to see parts of five different 
stanzas compressed into two. It is sur- 
prising how much of the wit and fire of 
a good poem will remain, even after such 
mutilation. The editors of our temper- 
ance columns get to be as expert in fitting 
together lines and verses as the mother 
of many children does in making over 
garments. In each case it pays. 

In teaching the ethics of one standard 
of morality, we point right to home ex- 
amples, if there are flagrantonss. When, 
at a term of our Circuit Court, a man 
pleaded guilty to seducing a seventeen- 
year-old motherless girl, and was given a 
fine and a six months’ jail sentence, while 
two men who pleaded guilty to stealing 
cattle were sentenced to two years in 
the penitentiary each, we asked pretty 
pointedly if it were a fact that a Mc- 
Donald County girl was worth less in the 
eyes of the law than her father’s cattle. 
When in our courts there was that most 
pitiful of all spectacles,—a young girl, 
bearing the marks of refinement and good 
bringing up, enduring the dragging of 
her good name through filth and slime, 
because she sought redress from her be- 
trayer,—then again, we energetically de- 
manded that the law should protect our 
daughters until they had arrived, not 
only at physical stature, but at mental 
stature as well. Emphasize the law of 
purity, of morality, as binding equally on 
all, and so will you likewise be doing 
effective suffrage work in this also, 

Lora 8S. LA MANCE. 
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NEW YORK. 





BROOKLYN. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A large number of members and friends 
attended the meeting of the Brooklyn W. 
S. A., Jan. 16. Six new members were 
added. The Association pledged $25 to 
the State toward the pledge to be given 
to the National at the Washington Con- 
vention. In the current topics brought 
before the meeting was the number of 
clube of colored women, of which Feder- 
ation Mrs. Booker T. Washington is 
President. 

The subject of the day was ‘'Educa- 
tion.” Miss Maria Morgan, who bas 
spent years in Persia, gave an interesting 
account of the education, or rather the 
lack of education, of the Persian women. 
They are kept in absolute seclusion, and 
looked upon and treated as children. 
Their husbands are chosen by their par- 
ents, and have complete control of their 
wives. Girls as young as eleven and 
twelve are often forced to marry men they 
have never seen, and this marriage is their 
only education. Few women can read, 
although much is now done in the mis- 
sion schools. 








Miss Mary Mann Miller gave an inter- 
esting talk upon the study of live birds, 
and its value in the training of the mind, 

Miss Eva Frost, a principal of one of the 
public schools, described the trouble the 
teachers have had to receive their salaries 
since the consolidation of Greater New 
York. The Board of Estimate has cut 
two million dollars from the amount al- 
lowed to the Board of Education, though 
the salaries of the Tammany leaders have 
been raised. She now believes it neces- 
sary to work for the ballot rather than to 
make this one or that one come to their 
aid. 

Dr. Truman J. Backus, principal of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, said that in- 
stead of its being hard to find something 
in favor of woman suffrage, the women 
now have a hard time to find something 
against it. There were two periods he 
wished to bring tv notice. One was the 
latter part of the fifteenth and the first 
part of the sixteenth centugtes. That was 
an age of discovery and invention. The 
perils of the caravan were avoided by the 
discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Paper was made, and so the costliest prod- 
uct of the life of man, the book, was 
made less expensive. The other period 
was the Civil War, when women became 
an essential part in governmental affairs. 
Some looked after the morality, others, 
the sanitary condition of the armies. The 
ability of women for organization was 
then evident, and has since increased so 
as to cover all important charitable works. 
This last century may truly be called the 
Woman’s Century. 

After a vote of thanks to the speakers, 
a sucial tea was enjoyed. 

CHARLOTTE C, TURNER, 
Rec. Sec. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 
City Poinr.—An exceedingly interest- 
ing meeting was held last ‘Tuesday even- 
ing at Pilgiim Hai, with an attecdance of 
1500r more, ‘he speakersywere Mr. M. Anag- 
nos, superiniendentof the Perkins Insti- 
tution tor the Blind, and Mr, Juhu A. An- 
derson, assistant manager of the Floating 
Hospital. Mr. Anagnos gave ar¢sumeé of the 
progress made during this ceutury in vari- 
ous reforms, dealing with the freedom of 
mankind aud the care of the detective 
classes. He sounded a note of alarm, how- 
ever, at what he deemed a dangerous ten- 
dency,—the present resort to torce in ad- 
vancing civilization. ‘The address was 
earnest and scholarly, and was listened to 
with much interest. Mr. Anderson con- 
fined himself to a general treatment of the 
suffrage question, enforcing his points by 
humorous illustrations and admirably 
rendered quotations from Robert Burns, 
Mr. Anderson’s earnest and sympathetic 
treatment of this subject wins even our 
opponents, and the friends of the move- 
ment get from him new courage. As 
usual, the closing half-hour was social, 
with the following ladies as hostesses: 
Mrs. Chambers, Mrs. Gilson, Mrs. Harlow, 
Mrs. Diusmore, Mrs. Tombs, and Mrs. 
Fiauk Chase. E. F. B. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The Bells of Hasle- 
mere’’ will be the attraction the coming 
week. This play, at the Boston Museum 
a dozen years ago, proved to possess many 
elements of popularity. Its literary merit 
is far above its class, and the scenes on 
both sides the Atlantic are put together 
with great skill. The stage settings will 
show the best efforts of the scenic and 
mechanical departments of the Castle 
Square Theatre, and the cast will be a 
particularly strong one. At the Monday 
matinee the usual distribution of boxes 
of choice chocalate bon-bons as souvenirs 
will be made. 
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